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LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 


TONIC WATER 
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GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 


FAMOUS R OVER 300 YEARS Back soon in sparkling form 
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Speeding production .. . maintaining quality ... improving pro- 
ducts in everyday use, depends largely upon an intimate knowledge of 
the materials used. Today photography, in the form of speetrography, 
provides accurate analysis of metals and other compounds in hours 
instead of days. How is it done? By making use of the fact that 
every primary substance can be made to reveal its own distinctive 
** fingerprint ” by which it can be identified. 

{ tiny sample of the material is taken and brought to * white 
heat” in a spectroscope : the light it gives off is split up into a kind 
of rainbow, made up of the colour-bands or “ fingerprints ” of each 
primary substance present in it. 

By means of photography it is a simple matter to sort out these 
“fingerprints ” by comparison with standard records. Moreover, many 
of the most useful bands occur beyond the violet—invisible to the 
naked eye but easily recorded photographically. Spectrography is but 
one of the countless applications of photography in which * Kodak’ 


research and materials are making new advances possible. 
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SATURDAY. AUGUST 16, 1947. 


BRITAIN’S LEADERS IN CRITICAL TIMES: (LEFT) MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, THE ARCHITECT OF VICTORY, DURING 
THE BLENHEIM SPEECH, IN WHICH HE INDICTED THE GOVERNMENT; AND (RIGHT) MR. ATTLEE, THE PLANNER OP 


PEACE, LEAVING DOWNING STREET FOR THE SPEECH IN WHICH HE OUTLINED THE GOVERNMENT’S CRISIS MEASURES. 
On August 4, Bank Holiday Monday, as the clouds of crisis gathered over Britain, accept, support and endure any and all sensible proposals, however severe, that were 
Mr. Winston Churchill, making his first major speech since his operation, addressed truly made in the national interest. Two days later, in a 
a crowd of 60,000 people on the lawns of Blenheim Palace, and. although indicting 
the ‘follies and indecision of the Socialist Government" and their insistence on 
partisan legislation in the face of crisis, promised that the Conservative Party would 


House crowded with 
Members specially recalled from the Summer Recess, Mr. Attlee described the causes 


and nature of the economic crisis and outlined the Government’s plans to meet it. 
On August &, Mr. Churchill strongly criticised those plans in the House of Commons. 
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HE crisis with which this country 
be the fault of the British people, or of those 


is faced may 


_who rule the British people, or of both. On the face 
of it, the last would appear the correct explanation, 
for two things seem incontrovertible. One is that the 
British people have not been working during the 
past two years as hard as their real circumstances 
necessitated. The other is that their rulers, who in 
other respects have displayed many great virtues, 
have shown a curious lack of 
foresight, or at any rate of 
constructive action based on 
foresight. Their opponents 
and critics—and this.reflects 
no particular credit on the 
latter, for it was plain as a 
pikestaff —have been pre- 
dicting the imminence of 
ecqnomic disaster for months 
and “even years. But the 
Government has done 
nothing visible about it, but 
has awaited the event till now 
without any apparent plan 
or purpose. It presumably 
either believed some miracle 
would save the country from 
the inevitable, or that it was 
impossible to educate the 
British public to realities until 
their consequences were both 
imminent and unavoidable. 

In its justification it may 
be said that no modern 
Government, except that of 
1940, has ever been called 
upon to face such overwhelm- 
ing difficulties. And other 
Governments—and of a differ- 
ent political complexion — 
have shown a similar failure 
in the past. This last, however, is scarcely much excuse, 
for such failure goes to the very roots of government. 
The first duty of Government is to lead, and to lead 
those whom it governs in the direction which it believes 
to be for their advantage. This is just what the 
Government has apparently failed to do, To secure the 
American Loan it gave pledges to a foreign Power 
which spelt bankruptcy and economic impotence if 
the country’s economy was not balanced by the time 
the loan was exhausted. It took an appalling gamble— 
very possibly a necessary gamble—and then did 
nothing to ensure that the gamble succeeded. History 
suggests that no Parliamentary majority, however 
vast, can long save any Government from the con- 
sequences of such neglect. Yet the Government itself 
may conceivably do so at the eleventh hour by reso- 
lution, wisdom and courage, and no one who loves 
England can do otherwise but hope.that it will succeed. 
The greatness of this country has always lain in her 
ability to turn her Dunkirks to glorious gain, and British 
politicians are like their countrymen in this respect. 

What of the British people ? How do we emerge 
in the light of the dilemma into which we have so 
blindly staggered ? Can we claim as responsible in- 
dividuals that, by and large, we have tried very hard 
to close our ranks, to be clear-sighted as to our national 
aims, or to work with all our might to achieve them ? 
Have we done all we could to make the Government's 
immense post-war task easy of fulfilment? And if 
not, whether we call ourselves Socialist or Conservative 
or Liberal or Communist or nothing at all, have we 
any right to criticise our Government for treating us 
as it found us? 

But it will be said—and rightly—the British people, 
if they have shown slackness and neglect, have also 
not been without good excuses. Since 1939, with little 
if any mitigation, they have been living under a war- 
time economy of restrictions and austerity, and, being 
naturally used to personal freedom and reasonably 
cheerful living, it has had a deadening effect on their 
morale and spirits. Those of them who were un- 
employed in the great deflationary slump before the 
war have had an even longer spell of restriction and 
austerity. The diet of the whole country is, and long 
has been, both monotonous and inadequate. Thanks 
to our fair and admirable system of rationing, no one 
is starving ; there has probably never been a period 
in our history when so few in Britain have gone really 
hungry. Yet practically everyone, except for an 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


infinitesimally small minority, is going short. Those 
who produce statistics to prove the contrary are in- 
capable of using the evidence of their own sense&. 
I recently witnessed a private film taken by some of 
those who helped to save England in 1940 when the 
R.A.F. was working night and day to be ready for 
the Battle of Britain. Nothing in the film impressed 
me so much as the springy step, buoyant bearing, 
good looks and palpable health and spirits of the 


THE COMMEMORATION OF THE ST. NAZAIRE RAID. 





THE HEROIC FEAT OF ARMS WHICH BROUGHT RENEWAL OF HOPE 
UNVEILING CEREMONY 


PHOTOGRAPHED DURING THE 





HEROES OF THE ST. NAZAIRE RAID, WHO ATTENDED THE 


UNVEILING OF THE COMMEMORATIVE MONOLITH: (L. TO R.) 
COMMANDER BEATTIE, R.N., V.C., COMMANDER RYDER, 
R.N., V.C., COLONEL NEWMAN, v.c. 


On August 2, 150 survivors of the St. Nazaire Commando raid of 
March 1942 sailed in the cruiser H.M.S. Sirius into the harbour 
of that town for a ceremony in which their exploits were cele- 
brated and recorded. The French Premier, adier, accom- 
panied by his Ministers of Labour and Marine and by the British 
Ambassador, Mr. Duff Cooper, was there to meet them and to 
unveil and dedicate the granite monolith which has been erected 
on the beach amid the ruins of the harbour. Present at the 
ceremony were three who aes won V.C.s on the memorable 
occasion, Commander Ryder, R.N., Commander Beattie, R. N., and 
Colonel Newman. In the ceremony at the monolith, after 
M. Ramadier’ had decorated Commander Ryder and “Colonel 
Newman with the badges of Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
Sergeant Steele, on behalf of his comrades, deposited a bronze 
plaque which had been brought from England in the cruiser, and 
wreaths were laid. Mr. Duff Cooper spoke of the ties binding 
Britain and France, and M. Ramadier, speaking of the raid itself, 
said: “In all the towns and villages of France your coming 
brought a renewal of confidence and hope.” 


I had quite 
and 


W.A.A.F. volunteers of seven years ago. 
forgotten that English girls could normally 
habitually look like that. 

And seven years ago, remember, Britain and her 
47,000,000—a seventh of the joint populations of the 
U.S.S.R, and U.S.A.—saved the world. Yes, and six 
years ago, five years, four years, and even three years 
ago. No country in the years from 1940 to 1944 
achieved so much per head of her population as this 
nation, now, as a result of her ungrudging sacrifice, 
*‘on the spot.” Some reaction—physical, mental and 





spiritual—from those heights was inevitable. Wi 
found ourselves, when the war ended, jaded, shoddy 
and impoverished ; and for two years wé have done 
very little to make ourselves otherwise. The omissior 
has been deplorable, but it has been natural enough 

So much for the past! What of the future ?— 
which is what matters. The Government has got to 
think clearly and to be brave in execution, even if 
it seems to mean its own ultimate political extinction. 
It is the price every Govern- 
ment worthy of the name 
must pay in crisis for the 
privilege of governing. The 
British People has  got+to be 
very brave—it has no alterna- 
tive, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that it will 
be—in the face of the stiil 
greater austerity and the 
almost intolerable sacrifices 
that may now be asked of it. 
And it has got to work, tired 
and jaded though it be, for 
without immense work the 
task that faces it cannot be 
surmounted. On that word 
work, indeed, everything 





Civilisation itself. For, make 
no mistake about it, if 
Britain goes down in the 
present juncture of -human 
affairs, civilisation will go 
down with it. 

To get men to work—and 
Englishmen are no exception 
to this rule — there must be 
incentive. And in our present 
emergency the more incen¢ 
tives the better. There must 
be the incentive of necessity, 
the incentive of patriotism, the incentive of social obliga- 
tion. But these are not enough for our need, for we 
must all—noble and ignoble alike—work as never 
before. There must be the incentive of hope, the 
incentive of greater and wider liberty (instead of the 
all-too-familiar deterrent of shrinking opportunities 
and growing restrictions), and the incentive of legiti- 
mate personal and family enrichment and amelioration. 
All these incentives must be carefully blended and 
balanced, but_we must reject none on ideological or 
other grounds; human nature being what it is, we 
cannot, as Mr. Aneurin Bevan has pointed out, afford 
to. Every man must be encouraged to feel certain 
that, in working for the common good, he will not 
only benefit his fellow-countrymen and his country’s 
future, but himself and those dear to him. Every- 
thing that stands in the way of such incentive— 
excessive taxation, excessive bureaucracy, excessive 
gambling—must be discarded. 

Above all, we must set to work to make what we 
need, as we had to do in 1940 when the enemy was 
at our throat and when we could look to no one but 
ourselves and our kinsmen in the Dominions. First 
things come first : so far as it is possible, we ought to 
aim at satisfying the imperative needs of our own 
people from our own resources, A nation with abundant 
raw materials, like Britain in the nineteenth century 
or the U.S.A. to-day, cam afford the luxury of manu- 
facturing principally for uncertain markets beyond 
its control; it may not be able to sell all it makes 
on a profitable basis—in bad years it certainly will 
not be able to do so—but with resources so great it 
can afford a wide margin of waste and bad debts. 
Britain is no longer in that happy position ; we can- 
npt in our present plight afford to devote raw materials 
and labour to the making of any article which we do 
not ourselves need, or which we cannot be certain of 
exchanging for that which we require. And the first 
priority is food : the fresh food we can grow and raise 
ourselves from our own magnificent soil—to-day farmed 
at less than 75 per cent. of its full capacity. If we 
can only do that, rid our conservative minds of nine- 
teenth-century fetishes and our foreign engagements of 
restrictive nineteenth-century covenants based on the 
idea of an utterly non-existent, single-currency multi- 
lateral trade, the present crisis, for all its hardships, 
may turn out to be a blessing in disguise, and the present 
Government, for all its past neglect, one that will be 
remembered with gratitude by future generations. 


TO FRANCE IN 
OF AUGUST 2. 


1942: 
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TRAILS OF BURSTING ATOMS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE DISINTEGRATION OF ATOMIC NUCLEI EVER PHOTOGRAPHED: THE TWO FIVE- AND FOUR-PRONGED STARS 
(A AND B) ARE OXYGEN NUCLEI DISINTEGRATED BY 100,000,000 ELECTRON VOLT NEUTRONS FROM A CYCLOTRON BEAM. 


This extraordinary photograph of the most complete disintegration of atomic nuclei 
ever achieved (comparable with the photographs of pioneer work in atom-splitting 
in the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge, which were first published in ‘ The 
Illustrated London News” between 1923 and 1933 and recapitulated in our issue of 
August 18, 1945) was taken recently at the University of California. It shows the 
disintegrations resulting from the passage of the 100,000,000 electron volt neutron 
beam of the University’s giant 4000-ton cyclotron through a big “cloud chamber.” 
This “‘ cloud chamber” (16 ins. in diameter) is placed in an unusually strong magnetic 


field of 10,000 gauss. This magnetic field bends the particles and the degree of 
bending gives a clue to the type of particle involved and its energy. The photo- 
graph shows two pronged stars emerging from a central point, and each prong 
represents a piece of a disintegrated atomic nucleus, the breaking-up being caused 
by a fast-moving neutron colliding with the nucleus. The photograph shows the 
tracks made by the particles in the ‘‘ cloud chamber" and not the particles them- 
selves; and these tracks are made as water droplets condense over disturbed atoms, 
being thus closely comparable with the familiar vapour trails made by aircraft. 
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: YOUNG RECRUITS TO THE “ MINERS’ ARMY ”— 
A TRAINING DESIGNED TO REJUVENATE 
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OPENING DAY AT A COAL-MINING “ UNIVERSITY ”’: MR. J. W. BURTON, ONE-TIME MINER AND NOW 


LEARNING THE FIRST STEPS .OF THEIR CHOSEN AND VITAL CRAFT <i 55 
PRINCIPAL OF THE BESTWOOD, NOTTS, SCHOOL FOR INTENDING MINERS, ADDRESSING NEW PUPILS. 


YOUNG WOULD-BE COAL-MINERS STUDYING A MODEL PIT-HEAD. 
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T a time when 
every fresh turn 

in Europe’s troubled 
history seems to 
hinge on the vital 
need for more coal 
and when it is be- 
coming more and 
more clear that more 
coal for industry and 
more coal for export 
are Great Britain's 
first requirements in 
all fields of modern 
activity from diplo- 
macy to common 
comfort, the pictures 
on these two pages 
and the story they 
illustrate are of more 
than sectional inter- 
est. They show some 
of the activities at 
the South Notts 
Occupational Centre 
at Bestwood Colliery, 
ig one of the country’s 

err leading “ Mining 

“ pt.” 18 PART OF THE MINING ASPIRANT’S TRAINING, AND BOYS AT THE BESTWoOD , Universities.” Here 


CENTRE ENJOY THE AMENITIES OF A WELL-EQUIPPED GYMNASIUM. ‘y. young boys who a ea, 
[Continued opposite. Bae acconen a ea 


\ 
Py i AFTER THEIR FIRST DIRECT EXPERIENCE OF THE PIT: PUPILS LEAVING 
R 3 4 BESTWOOD COLLIERY AFTER THEIR TRIP TO THE COAL-FACE. 
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, ; VUAVURROUUVAAUURRNALUDAUUEENNET) | (VNUNE 
eee ee eee « LEARNING TO FIX A PIT-PROP: THE PUPILS RECEIVE INSTRUCTION IN A CRAFT VITAL 
\\ o 
TO HANDLE THE TRUCKS IN WHICH THE COAL IS TRANSPORTED FROM THE COAL-FACE. G36 was muman's GANGTY Tees. 4 Wasan ENGENER Woe 0 How au L”uetaToTs®. 
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YUNNAN AAA AAU ANAL BUENAAM 


FRESH TROOPS FOR THE BATTLE FOR COAL. 
BRITAIN’S MOST ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY. 
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"4 DRAWING THEIR SAFETY LAMPS FOR THEIR FIRST VISIT TO A REAL COAL-MINE: BESTWOOD PUPILS y In, AN IMPORTANT EARLY LESSON : BESTWOOD BOYS CROUCHING BEHIND 
f PREPARING FOR THEIR DESCENT AT BESTWOOD COLLIERY. NOTE THE TARGET AND OUTPUT FIGURES. a of COVER WHILE WAITING FOR THE EXPLOSION OF A BLASTING CHARGE. 


TELL a " 
Continued). / q 
intend to take up the / 
craft of coal-mining 
are trained in every 
phase of the work 
which lies waiting 
for them. Gone are 
the days when the 
young miner went 
straight from school 
and followed his 
father’s footsteps to 
the pit-head and 
below. These pupils 
are instructed in all 
elements of coal- 
mining by instructors 
who are fully-experi- 
enced ex-miners, and 
while the training, 
as our pictures show, 
is thoroughly prac- 
tical, the boys are 
also taught the 
principles of their 
‘work and shown that 
mastery of those 
principles can enable 
them to climb to the TTT dd de Le LAA ALAA AAA LALLA dd dddddddddd ddd ddddddadddddddddddadddddddddddddddddddddddadddsddddddddddddddidddddide 
top of the industry LEARNING HOW TO PLACE A CHARGE: PUPILS, IN THE MODEL MINE-SHAFT BENEATH 
they have chosen. y THE SCHOOL, RECEIVE INSTRUCTION IN DRILLING AND BLASTING FROM AN EX-MINER. 
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, THE FIRST EXPERIENCE OF THE MODERN COLLIERY’S MOST VALUED /" 
AMENITY: A PUPIL ENJOYS A SHOWER IN THE PIT-HEAD BATHS. ia 
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, THE MODEL MINE PROVIDES ALL THE CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR PRIMARY TRAINING, , U hy INFORMAL INSTRUCTION IN CRAMPED UARTERS: IN A CORNER OF THE MODEL MINE- 
“ - 
AND PUPILS ARE HERE SEEN LEARNING CORRECT PROCEDURE IN THE SHAFT, i] f! SHAFT, AN INSTRUCTOR DISCUSSES ONE OF THE MINER'S BEST FRIENDS, THE SAFETY LAMP. 
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“EDINBURGH”: By GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF.* 


ANY books have been written about Edinburgh, 
but few, I think, as this new one by Mr. George 
Scott-Moncrieff. He knows the city intimately, he is 
an ardent Scot, but no prejudice will allow him to 
blink the crimes and errors, political or zxsthetic, 
of Scotsmen in the past. He is the regl romantic, 
with his roots in religion and chivalry: not the 
sentimentalist who glosses over past mistakes or 
the vague optimist who thinks that, perhaps, the 
Golden Age may at last be round the corner. He 
knows that Scotland’s misfortunes were not all 
Scotland’s fault: the English, from Edward I. 
onwards, made devastating forays, which were far 
more disastrous than any Scots raids on England, 
because Edinburgh was in easy reach of invaders 
and London was not. From Richard II. to “ the 
graceless Oliver Cromwell” there was recurrent 
destruction : the worst, perhaps, occurred during 
what is euphemistically called the ‘ Rough 
Wooing,” when Henry VIII. thought to secure 
the hand of the infant Mary Stewart for the infant 
Edward Tudor by sending Lord Hertford with 
flame and sword to destroy Holyroodhouse and 
much else. The frequent Royal minorities (some- 
times caused by deaths in battle against the 
English) destroyed the unifying effect of the 
monarchy, “‘ and at last those noblemen of extra- 
ordinary rapacity and duplicity brought the 
kingdom to ruin. 
Like unleashed 
gauleiters or com- 
missars, plotting and 
intriguing, murdering 
and robbing, they 
set a pace for crime 
that was to prepare 
the way for a creed 
of despair, and with 
it to stultify Scottish 
life for centuries.” 

A climax came: 
the conflict between 
the tolerant and 
innocent Queen Mary 
and the intolerant 
and crooked John 
Knox. That Hitlerian 
figure is not spared 
by Mr. Scott-Mon- 
crieff: ‘The receding 
waves of the years 
have revealed the 
jetsam of Knox’s 
perjury. He went 
further than his master, Calvin, in deliberately 
inciting the mob to the destruction of churches and 
their furnishings. Later, in his dishonest ‘ History of 
the Reformation,’ because such destruction had proved 


by her goldsmith, James Mossm 


unpopular, he disclaimed responsibility. But his letters 


remain to damn him. He was a spy for the English 
and their hired tool. It is argued that in this he was 
using what means he could to forward the ends in 
which he believed. The argument is thin ; and it leaves 
him a quisling, that is, a self-justified traitor. He 
was a demagogue and a liar: a man of violence who 
did not mind flatly contradicting himself when it 
suited him. For this in his defence it is always argued 
that one must consider the times in which he lived. 
But while that argument has a certain weight applied 
to the smaller fry of any period, it is simply unaccept- 
able in the case of any man who presumes to be a 
Christian leader. The manners and the style and the 
accent of the Christian leader will vary in different 
times and places, but Christianity itself remains as 
constant as its Founder. John Knox was courageous 
only in the way of a fanatic. He set up as a champion 
of morals, but spared the guilt of those who were 
useful to him while he scourged the innocence of his 
opponents. Never in his active life does Knox reveal 
a vestige of charity. When he stood before Mary in 
the Palace of Holyrood he, who claimed to follow the 
prisoner before Pilate, was simply a hectoring, offen- 
sive bully. He set up to be a prophet, and no doubt 
excused his cant by a sense of trance in the loom of 
his verbosity. But what shall it avail a man if he 
prophesy and have not charity. 

“His most successful prophecy was to foretell a 
murder to which he was privy’; ha was so brutal 
that, when a priest was stoned (like St. Stephen) to 
death at the Cross, Knox said he had been served with 





* “ Edinburgh.” By George Scott-Moncrieff. 114 Illustrations 
from Engravings, Paintings and Photographs. (Batsford; 15s.) 


“horizontal astragals (or mouldings) gail 


Of this fine Edinburgh house, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff writes : 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


“ Easter eggs.” Mr. Scott-Moncrieff finds ironical 
consolation in two facts. One is that Knox’s alleged 
tomb is surmounted by a statue, not of “ the irate 
reformer,” but of ‘“‘ Mary’s merriest great-grandson,” 





GARDNER’S CRESCENT, EDINBURGH. 


A fine example of the later Augustan architecture in Edinburgh’s New Town, with 
oa aS on Lo joints of the masonry 


along a curving pilas' 





JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE PHOTOGRAPHED ¢. 1856. JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


“* John Knox’s house retains the last elaborate timber galleries in Edinburgh. Although the woodwork “ 
has had to be renewed, it mapaate ( the original work, and the whole remains the least-changed example of an Edinburgh house of Queen Mary’s time. It was built ignore. Mr. Scott- 
. Fortunately, the property was at one time in the possession of one of the name of Knox, and the illusion tl “R 
that John Knox himself had ectusliy ‘lived in the house, it escaped the fate of the majority of its kind. To-day it is a tourist shop and a museum of sorts, 
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korg woman UNIVERSITY : THE OLD QUAD. 
lans for the buildings were Jusoered by Robert Adam 


| modified ~| - W. H. Playfair, and the buildings were erected between 
1789 and 1834, The dome is crowned by a statue of * * Youth holding 
aloft the Torch of Knowledge.” 
Reproductions from the book “ Edi: pow " : by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
B. T. Batsford, Lid. 





Charles II. The other is that the fine house 
which has escaped demolition as being John Knox’s 
house was never his, but merely at one time was in 
the possession of somebody called Knox. “If it is 
unconvincing, and its: very survival rooted in 
error, it is all the more proper a tribute to the 
man whose shrine it purports to be.” 

Later, Mr. Scott-Moncrieff maintains that the 
Act of Union (carried through, like the Union with 
Ireland, by gross bribery) spread universal 
depression in Scotland in general, and Edinburgh 
in particular, and that Prince Charles’s occupation 
of Edinburgh in the ’45 was a stimulus to national 
pride and fomented what was undoubtedly a 
renaissance. There are the germs of a strong 
Home Rule for Scotland movement in the book 
and in the history it reflects. But the Irish 
parallel should not be pushed too far. There is 
not between the bulk of the Scots and the bulk 
of the Irish that cleavage caused by religious 
differences and memories of long religious per- 
secution: and the Scots, as individuals, have 
swayed England as the Irish never did. James VI. 
and I. was a Scot who inherited the English 
throne: in the last century about half the Prime 
Ministers of Great Britain have been Scots— 
Gladstone and Bonar Law by extraction, Aberdeen, 
Rosebery, Balfour, Campbell-Bannerman and 
Ramsay MacDonald 
by birth. Some Scots 
might be reluctant to 
surrender so rich a 
mess of pottage in 
order to recover a 
birthright, 

I must not give 
the impression that 
this book is mainly 
occupied with argu- 
ments about history 
and politics; only 
Edinburgh, for nearly 
a thousand years, has 
been such a theatre 
of clash and contro- 
versy that almost 
every old street and 
house has _§associ- 
ations, bloody or 
heroic, which a 
topographer can not 


Moncrieff, when the 
time comes, has 
plenty of ripe stories about the old judges and men-of- 
letters, and his architectural comments are worthy of 
the many superb photographs and prints which adorn 
his book. In Edinburgh, as elsewhere, much has been 
wantonly destroyed, even in recent years: it is a pity 
that a few more myths about Knox didn’t arise. But 
as it stands it is one of the noblest cities in Europe, 
with much of the medizval character of the Old Town 
clinging to its streets, with a general panorama like 
that of Athens, and with a New Town which (in spite 
of the difference in the colour of stone) strikingly 
resembles Bath, the chief. glory of neo-classical 
English work. 

The future, our author thinks, is uncertain. The 
Western Coalfields becoming exhausted, industry may 
move to the coal under and around Edinburgh. 
‘Glasgow, an ancient and once most beautiful city 
{read Scott’s preface to ‘Rob Roy” to see his 
pathetic hopes of glorious expansion], suffered from 
such a violent expansion as leaves her to this day in 
a most unfortunate state of formlessness, Edinburgh 
has so far been able to absorb her incomers : although 
to-day she faces a renewed threat to her integrity.” 

“There is no evidence whatever,”” says Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff, ‘‘ that, for all the high-faluting talk, the 
days of the miners’ sons have passed. At this very 
time so-called temporary houses are being erected 
for miners; smart at the moment in new paint, but 
poky and cramped to a degree, and with what would 
appear to be less insulation from cold and sound than 
their brick predecessors. (The Ministry of Mines, in- 
cidentally, is above any regulations that the Ministry 
of Health imposes on anyone else who wishes to build.)”’ 

It is the familiar story: the age allows of little 
genuine creation and men who care for civilisation 
have to spend their time preserving or stopping things. 

The book is published in England and should have 
a glossary. There are a good many words at whose 
meanings I had to guess. 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN THREE DAYS; 
AND OTHER TOPICAL NEWS PICTURES. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN THREE DAYS: CAPTAIN W. P. ODOM (INSET) AND THE REFNOLDS 
BOMBSHELL AIRCRAFT PHOTOGRAPHED AT PARIS DURING HIS RECORD SOLO FLIGHT. 
In April, Captain Odom, with his backer, Mr. Milton Reynolds, and a co-pilot, flew round the world in 
78 hours 55 minutes. Flying solo in the same aircraft and starting from Chicago on August 7, he 
returned there on August 10, having touched in a route of miles, Gander, Paris, Cairo, Karachi, 
Calcutta, Tokyo, Anchorage, Fargo and Chicago once more in a total time of 73 hours 5 minutes. The 
previous record for a solo flight round the world was Mr. Wiley Post’s 187 hours in 1933, 
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A HOLIDAY EXPRESS DISASTER IN WHICH EIGHTEEN WERE KILLED AND SEVENTY- 
THREE INJURED: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE L.N.E.R. COLLISION NEAR DONCASTER, 


On August 9, at 4.45 p.m., the 1.25 King’s Cross to Leeds express ran into the back of the 
1.10 p= King’s Cross to Leeds train, which was stationary 500 yards south of Doncaster Station. 
The locomotive overturned 30 yards beyond the point of impact, smashing the last four coaches. 
of the stationary train and derailing the first three coaches of the moving train. Both trains were 
crowded with holiday-makers and nearly all the casualties took place in the stationary train. 





SHOW FOR THE AGA KHAN TROPHY COMPETITION 


PARADING IN THE DUBLIN ROYAL HORSE 
WON BY GREAT BRITAIN. 


FOR MILITARY JUMPING TEAMS, AN EVENT WHICH WAS 
The Royal Dublin Horse Show, which opened at Ball’s Bridge on August 5, has been the scene of five 
days of mounting activity. Six national military teams were entered for the Aga Khan Cup, the nations 
being Great Britain, Eire, France, Italy, Sweden and Switzerland, and in the final result Great Britain 
(represented by Major Carr, Lieut.-Colonel Nicoll and Lieut.Colonel Scott) were first, with only 19 faults. 

The Eire team were second, with 34 faults, and France third, with 37. ; 


oo 
THE PALIMPSEST OF LONDON: ROMAN WALLING (BEHIND MAN WITH PICK), TOPPED 
BY MEDIZ.VAL BRICK, REVEALED IN EXCAVATIONS OF LONDON’S WESTERN WALL. 


WHERE SCOUTS OF MORE THAN FIFTY NATIONS ASSEMBLED: THE INAUGURATION OF THE - 
reatest Roman monument in London is its Roman Wall, and the damage done by the 


PARIS ENTERTAINMENT CENTRE, A CEREMONY WHICH PRECEDED THE WORLD JAMBOREE. 
On August 9, Boy Scouts from more than fifty nations, including 6000 from Britain, the Commonwealth The ¢ ; ts V 
and Empire and 710,000 from France, gathered at Moissons, half-way between Paris and Rouen, for the bombing of London to the various layers of building superimposed upon a great deal of it has 
sixth World Jamboree—the Jamboree of Peace. This is the first World Jamboree since 1937, and the added fresh opportunity for its exploration. A recently-opened P ramme of digging has been 
first at which the assembled Scouts have not had Lord Bafen-Powell among them. They were able, undertaken of a section of London's western wall, from the angle tion where the wal] turns 

however, to hear a recording of the speech he made at Vogelzang in 1937. south near the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, amd runs in a S.-S.-W. direction towards Falcon Square. 
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THE INDONESIAN “POLICE” WAR: CLOSING STAGES WHICH 
PRECEDED THE UNITED NATIONS’ CALL FOR “CEASE FIRE.” 





(RIGHT.) CAPTURED , JAVANESE 
MACHINE-GUNNERS, WITH A DUTCH 
SOLDIER IN THE BACKGROUND. THE 
AMMUNITION BELTS GIVE SOME 
IDEA OF THE SCALE OF THE 
INDONESIANS’ EQUIPMENT. 


CLOSING STAGES IN THE DUTCH OCCUPATION OF THE EAST JAVAN CENTRE OF MALANG: 
DUTCH TROOPS FIRING A 2-IN. MORTAR AGAINST INDONESIAN REPUBLICAN RESISTANCE, 


EFFECTS OF THE INDONESIANS’ “‘ SCORCHED EARTH” POLICY: THE BURNT-OUT EUROPEAN RE BGea Ala ¥ Parte! 4 ren | f Sai: YF as 
QUARTER AT MALANG, CAPTURED. AFTER A DIFFICULT ADVANCE BUT SLIGHT OPPOSITION. - EY eet PING a ht IN PY Goad ofS OE be W ED AT" Se Poa y 


“SCORCHED EARTH” POLICY WHICH IS LIKELY TO CAUSE GRAVE 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE 
TEA ESTATE IN WEST JAVA, 


HARDSHIP TO ALL THE INHABITANTS OF JAVA: A_ BLAZING 


AN INCIDENT OF THE DUTCH ADVANCE ON MALANG: DUTCH, OFFICERS TALKING 
WITH CHINESE REFUGEES IN THE INTERIOR OF EASTERN JAVA. 


The Dutch “ police " war in Indonesia which opened on the night of July 19-20 (and of which 
pictures have appeared in our issues of August 2 and 9) reached its ** cease fire '’ at midnight 
on August 4. The previous day, Dr. Van Mook, Lieutenant-Governor-General of the Nether- 
lands East Indies,. broadcast from Batavia that the Netherlands Government had accepted 
the U.S. offer of mediation and, in response to the United Nations Security Council's request, 
the Dutch troops were ordered to cease fire. The same day the Indonesian Republicans 


A JAVANESE MACHINE-GUNNER (CENTRE), CAPTURED IN THE DUTCH ATTACK ON THE PORT 


OF PROBOLINGGO, BEING MADE TO CARRY HIS ALSO CAPTURED WEAPON. 


broadcast from Jogjakarta that they were prepared to exert all efforts to execute the 
Security Council's cease-fire order. Dr. Van Mook made it quite clear that Dutch police 
and civil administrators Would retain responsibility for maintaining strict law and order 
in the huge areas of Java and Sumatra which they had brought under their control in the 
fortnight’s campaign. The Indonesian “ scorched earth" policy has caused millions of 
pounds’ worth of damage to food stocks and installations in a wide area. 
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NEW OUTRAGES IN PALESTINE; AND THE 
BURIAL OF THE TWO MURDERED SERGEANTS. 
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\ SEARCHING THE DEBRIS FOR THE BODIES OF TWO OF THE VICTIMS: POLICE AND TROOPS ) 
AT WORK IN THE WRECKED PALESTINE GOVERNMENT ABOUR DEPARTMENT BUILDING, 


, Ntnnunnnnnnnnnyainnnnannnnnnnny vvvuueneutennetuugensuunnneyeneennenenstengtiny tt 


A TERRORIST OUTRAGE WHICH CAUSED THE DEATH OF THREE BRITISH CON- \ 
STABLES: THE RUINS OF THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT BUILDING IN JERUSALEM, \ 
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\ THE DERAILMENT OF THE CAIRO-HAIFA TRAIN BETWEEN LYDDA AND HAIFA BY TERRORISTS : \ | Te 
Y ie \ 

\ RESCUE WORKERS TRYING TO FREE THE BODY OF THE JEWISH ENGINE-DRIVER. y THE FIRST JEWISH HOUSE TO BE BLOWN UP UNDER TH 


\ THE OUTHOUSE OF A BUILDING IN WHICH HIDDEN ARMS WERE FOUND. 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE VICTIMS OF A MOST ATROCIOUS CRIME: BRIGADIER G. C. POOLE | THE EXPLOSION IN THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT BUILDING: SENIOR OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 
SALUTING THE GRAVES OF THE TWO MURDERED SERGEANTS IN RAMLEH CEMETERY. AND POLICE CONFERRING ON THE SCENE OF THE CRIME. 


Following the murder of two British sergeants who were found hanged in a wood on Labour Department building in Jerusalem and, after warning the chief clerk, ran off. 
July 31, the terrorists struck again on August 5 in retaliation for the destruction by Three British constables who were passing in a police armoured car were called in and 
explosives of a Jewish building in Givatshaul by the military under the new orders. tried to remove the bomb. It exploded, killing the constables and damaging the 
During a search a cache of arms had been found in an outhouse on August 2, and building. On August 9 the Cairo-Haifa train was derailed by mines between Lydda 
two days later, after the occupants of neighbouring buildings had been evacuated, the _and Haifa. The Jewish engine-driver was killed. Two of the men responsible were 
building was blown up. The terrorists carried a bomb into the Palestine Government captured by a police patrol. The British sergeants were buried on August 1. 
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BEG forgiveness of any readers there may 
be who expect me to keep up with the 
news while on holiday and continue to com- 
ment upon it. What little I hear sounds 
abominable, and I should like to escape it for 
once. And the subject I have chosen has its 
links with the “ Aftermath of War.” It is 
but a short time since we witnessed the fall, 
in all probability the final fall, of the famous 
House of Savoy, with the dethronement of the 
last King of Italy. This is a family which has seen extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes, but on the whole it has climbed 
steadily until the last generation. Then came the com- 
promise with Fascism, and it was virtually inevitable that 
the defeat of Fascism should involve the overthrow of the 
Royal family. Whether it 
could have avoided its fate is 
a question which each must 
answer according to his judg- 
ment. The King did not run 
after Mussolini. But, unfor- 
tunately for himself, he 
played the game of the Duce. 
He accepted titles from his 
hand. The clever, good- 
looking and almost attractive 
ruffian, Ciano, wore the most 
honourable Order that the 
House of Savoy had to 
bestow. The King passed 
over to the Allies as soon as 
he could, but it was too late. 
The people would not have 
him. By a_ considerable 
majority they refused to 
have his son, Umberto, 
though his record appeared 
rather less tainted than that 
of his father. Thus, so far as 
the human mind can fore- 
see, ended the House of 
Savoy. 

I write of it now, let me 

confess, because I have no 
other subject in my head. I 
am out of date here, though 
I do know there is a “ crisis.” 
If I went into Aix-les-Bains 
and hunted round I should 
probably find some English 
newspapers. But it is too 
hot, and for thé time being 
I have had enough of Aix, 
despite all the lovely things 
in its expensive shops— 
things which one cannot say 
are more expensive than 
their English counterparts, 
because they have none. I do not read even the 
French papers at all regularly, and the radio, when 
not playing music, is as often as not informing me 
of Italian problems from Turin or Milan. And this 
subject of the House of Savoy appeals to me for a good 
reason. I am in Savoy. I am writing on the shore of 
the Lac du Bourget. To bathe in its waters I have 
only to step across the road. I have always wanted to 
see it, and now find it as beautiful as I hoped. All 
this country, from the Lake of Geneva to the Rhéne at 
Valence, is beautiful, with sights varying from the finest 
mountains in Europe to charming little green valleys 
where the vines overhang the country lanes. The Lac 
du Bourget itself has many memories. I think of 
Rousseau visiting it. I think of Pauline Bonaparte 
sentimentally trailing her hand in the water as she was 
rowed about on a hot evening, though I wager no 
hotter than those of the past week. The most famous 
association with the lake itself is that of Lamartine, 
who came to stay here at Tresserve and commemorated 
it in the most celebrated of all his poems, “ Le Lac,” 
composed on the spot where I sat this morning. 

The association of which I write is, however, that 
of the House of Savoy. This is where it started. Its 
beginnings were here in what is now French territory, 
but only since the year in which my father was born. 
Here, where the tail of the Jura almost touches the 
foothills of the Alps, was its patrimony. Two days 
ago I went to see its nest, in Chambéry, the old capital 
of the Counts and Dukes of Savoy. Their castle is 
greatly changed, but much of it dates back to the days 
before they crossed the Alps in the fifteenth century 
and set themselves up in Turin. I climbed an intermin- 
able stairway to the top of their donjon, where, grilling 
in the sun, I locked out over their capital. Yesterday 
I went up to Mont Revard by the télephérique and from 
the summit looked upon mile upon mile of the Alps, from 
the giant white mass of Mont Blanc southward to 
where the level chain of the Belledonne blocked the 
view. One fancies the early Savoy princes looked that 
way often enough, much more often, indeed, than 
westward towards the Rhéne. It was the Alps that 
interested them. To start with, at least, it was not 
what lay beyond the Alps which attracted them, and 
it is absurd to suppose they could have foreseen their 
destinies as founders of the Kingdom of Italy. No; 
they were interested in a few bleak mountain roads. 
They looked to them to make their fortune. And 
so it came about. 

It is not too much to say that for centuries the history 
of the House of Savoy is that of the efforts of its princes 
to control the Alpine routes between France and Italy. They 
would seem to have handed down their policy from father 
to son. They had some notable diplomatic and military 
advisers, but most of the rulers were themselves formidable 
alike in the council chamber and in war. They were patient, 
astute, and seldom overburdened by scruple. They had 
to do with three great Powers, France, Spain and the 
Empire—after the War of the Austrian Succession, in which 
a Spanish army forced its way through isto Piedmont, 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
MEDITATIONS ON THE HOUSE OF SAVOY. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Spain dropped out; Napoleon ended the Empire, but 
Austria and France remained. Even in the mountains it 
was hard work to hold one of these great States. But if one 
wanted to pass through, it was to attack another, and then 
the House of Savoy would ally itself with whichever had 





THE STARTING-POINT OF THE LONG HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF SAVOY: THE MAINLY MODERN CHATEAU OF CHAMBERY 
LYING AMONG THE FOOTHILLS OF THE FRENCH ALPS. 


was founded in the thirteenth century, and the most remarkable of the older parts are the Donjon Tower, which 
we illustrate below, and the sixteenth-century Sainte Chapelle. 





THE DONJON TOWER OF THE CHATEAU OF CHAMBERY, ONE OF THE 
ORIGINAL PARTS OF THE STRONGHOLD OF THE COUNTS AND DUKES 
REFERRED TO IN THE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE. 


Photograph by Roland Barnier, Chambéry. 


most to offer in cash, marriages, land, or other benefits. 
If circumstances changed, Savoy would change too. Early 
in the eighteenth century it broke the French Alliance and 
went over to the side of the Empire in the middle of a war. 
In the War of the Austrian Succession it only decided to 
ally itself with the Empire after long bargaining with the 
Court of France. Members of the family on occasion led 
armies of the great States. Emanuel-Philibert won great 
victories as a Spanish captain—and commanded English 


history of the rise and fall of the House of Savoy, from the days when, as Counts and 
Dukes of Savoy, its heads sought power by control of the Alpine passes, through their rise to the Kingdoms of Piedmont, Sardinia, and United 
ph Chambéry was their original capital and the Chateau there was their stronghold and base. Little remains 
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troops when Philip II. of Spain was the 
husband of Queen Mary. Prince Eugene 
became the hero of Austria, the comrade 
of Marlborough, and one of the world’s 
great generals. ‘ 

From the fifteenth century onward, how- 
ever, Savoy, their original country, and 
Chambéry, their original capital, passed into 
the background, only to be visited occasionally. 
They were astride the Alps now, with their 
capital at Turin. Sardinia came to them, and for a time the 
head of the House was known as the King of Sardinia, and 
had another palace in that island. They were by no means 
always successful, and in fact suffered great reverses. The 
young Bonaparte blotted them out in the First Italian 
Campaign, when their 
general, Colli, was compelled 
to lay down his arms. The old 
Austrian Radetzky utterly 
routed them at Novara in 
1849 and brought about the 
abdication of the King of 
that day. It was French arms, 
directed by Napoleon III., 
that took the main part in 
driving the Austrians out of 
Lombardy and extending 
their rule in Italy. And 
then at last they said a final 
farewell to the territory from 
which they had started. In 
exchange for the new posses- 
sions in Italy won with 
French aid they ceded Savoy 
to France, and Savoy, with 
the County of Nice, which 
changed hands at the same 
time, has been French for 
upwards of ninety years. 
Yet the Royal family 
remained the House of 
Savoy, and certain senti- 
mental links have been 
maintained. There is a 
‘celebrated monastery on 
the lake shore here, the 
Abbaye Royale d’Haute- 
combe, where rooms are said 
to have been reserved for 
the King of Italy last year, 
though one cannot suppose 
he would have been allowed 
to come to France. 

The final triumph of the 
House of Savoy came with 
the union of Italy, to which 
it had made a fine con- 
tribution. There seemed 
no reason to suppose that it would not endure for 
centuries. It emerged from the First World War 
with an enhanced reputation because the King had 
shown hjmself calm and courageous in the worst trials 
when the country for a moment seemed to be faced 
by complete ruin. It was, however, outside his 
power—and indeed one might say his constitutional 
duty—to find a remedy for the disorder and helpless- 
ness in which Italy shortly afterwards found itself. 
The remedy when it came was unconstitutional. It was 
the rise of Fascism and the March on Rome. The 
King acquiesced, and for the moment all seemed 
well, It may be confessed that there were any 
number of people in this country who had no love 
for the principle of the authoritarian State, yet at 
first regarded Fascism as an interesting experiment. 
No one knows where authoritarianism is going to 
end. There is no sign of the brand established in our 
own country during the war passing away two years 
after the war is over. Admittedly it is a mild brand, 
but it remains in vogue. Whatever be the effects 
of authoritarianism in general, it cannot be disputed 
that it brought about the ruin of the House of Savoy. 

Counts of Savoy, Dukes of Savoy, Kings of Sardinia, 
Kings of Italy, with capitals at Chambéry, Tuxin, 
Cagliari, Milan and Rome, they played their part boldly 
yet carefully, bobbing up again after disaster. Some- 
times the goal of a reign was a single fortress like 
Fenestrelle, which Victor-Amadeus succeeded in cap- 
turing from the French by a brilliant surprise march 
out of one valley into another, though his opponent 
was Marshal de Villars, one of the greatest of soldiers. 
Sometimes the stake was, in appearance at least, a 
more glittering prize. Whatever it was, these soldier- 
statesmen threw for it with a steady hand, gathered 
it in quietly if they won, and if they lost awaited 
another opportunity. I confess that this persistence 
fascinates me. It is unusual to find it stretching over 
centuries and more unusual still to find a ruling house 
running as true to type as this does. And it has left 
its mark on this side of the Alps as well as on the 
other. I am not going to pretend that it is regretted 
in Savoy to-day; in fact, the district, which had been 
for a short time annexed to France after the Revolu- 
tion, generally welcomed its final incorporation in 
France in 1860. Yet there is a stronger local patriotism 
here than almost anywhere in France that I know, 
and the old county is never forgotten. 

Since writing this much I have been up to the 
glacier calied the Mer de Glace on the flank of Mont 
Blanc and returned by as wonderful a mountain road 
as I ever travelled on, driving towards the end for some 
miles along the shore of the Lac d’Annecy, the rival of the 
Lac du Bourget. It is 10 p.m. (11 by English time), but 
young men are still diving into my lake in the moonlight. 
I close my holiday article. I could perhaps have made 
something better of it if I had had even the most meagre 
references, but it has all had to come out of a memory not 
quite as good as it used to be. However, I have enjoyed 
writing it between walks, drives, and bathes. 
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ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS AND A GREAT OCCASION: 
EVENTS IN BRITAIN RECORDED BY CAMERA. 
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THE QUEEN INSPECTING A GUARD OF HUNOUR OF THE KING'S OWN YORKSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY, 

OF WHICH SHE {iS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF: HER MAJESTY AT A SPECIAL MINDEN DAY CEREMONY IN YORK, 

On August 1 H.M. the Queen spent most of the day with The K.O.Y.L.I., of which she is Colonel-in-Chief. Her Majesty 

— -* special Ley ey am af the net York Minster, . = a book of rye a Mn . - . 

oO officers and men who fell in the Secon or ‘ar was presented for preservation in the Regimental chapel in ‘ ‘ 

the Minster. On August 7 the Duchess of Gloucester (right-hand picture) received the freedom of Berwick on behalf of TE DUCE. © eee See ee ees ae. 
The King’s Own Scottish Borderers. The colours of four battalions were on parade. AS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF THE KINGS OWN SCOTTISH BORDERERS. 
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AT HIS BEST IN MOMENTS OF THE COUNTRY’S GREATEST DANGER: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL MAKING A FIGHTING SPEECH TO A CROWD OF 60,000 PEOPLE GATHERED 


ON THE LAWNS BEFORE THE MAIN FACADE OF BLENHEIM PALACE DURING A CONSERVATIVE AND UNIONIST ASSOCIATION FETE. 


On August 4 Mr. Winston Churchill visited Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, and addressed a crowd of some and its “wild extravagance.” Referring to the rumours of a coalition, he said: “No suggestion of that 
60,000 people gathered there for a féte aupatinns by the Banbury Division of the Oxfordshire Conservative kind has ever been made by the Conservative Party. What could be more wrong . . . than for the 
and Unionist Association. He attacked the Government for its partisan legislation; its lack of foresight Conservative Party to pass a sponge over all the mismanagement and incompetence of the last two years.”’ 








THE ARRIVAL OF THE ROYAL FAMILY IN SCOTLAND FOR THEIR HOLIDAY AT BALMORAL : PRINCESS ELIZABETH, AS PRESIDENT, AT THE ROYAL WELSH AGRICULTURAL SHOW : 
H.M. THE KING INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR AT BALLATER. H.R.H. PRESENTING A CHALLENGE CUP TO MR. J. M. JENKINS, OF TALYBONT. 


Their Majesties the King and Queen, accompanied by Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret, left London On August 6 Princess Elizabeth, as president, attended the Royal Welsh cultural Show at Carmarthen 

on August 8 for a holiday at Balmoral. Royal train arrived at Ballater Station on the morning of and was warmly welcomed by a crowd of over 40,000 Welsh people. In the show-ring H.R.H. presented 

August 9 and was greeted Ly a large crowd gathered in the station square. Before driving to Balmoral the the Edward Prince of Wales Chal e Cup for Welsh Black cattle to Mr. J. M. Jenkins and the George 

King inspected a guard of honour of young soldiers, representing various Highland regiments, which was Prince of Wales Cup for the best W: cob to Mr. David Lioyd. In a speech, Princess Elizabeth said: 
drawn up outside the station with the band of Highland Light Infantry Training Centre. “ May prosperity and happiness be upon this lovely land of Wales. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN TOPICS: PICTURES FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC. 


d{ 


COWES REGATTA: YACHTS JOCKEYING FOR THE START OF THE SIX-METRE INTERNATIONAL TERRITORIAL ARMY TRAINING-—-NEW STYLE: T.A. PARACHUTISTS LANDING AFTER 

CLASS IN AN OUTSTANDINGLY SUCCESSFUL FESTIVAL, IN WHICH, IT HAS BEEN HINTED, THERE BEING DROPPED FROM AIRCRAFT, DURING THE WEEK’S TRAINING CAMP OF THE 

MAY BE A REVIVAL OF ROYAL INTEREST. SUNSHINE AND GOOD SAILING WEATHER WERE 16TH AIRBORNE DIVISION (TERRITORIAL ARMY) AT THE PARACHUTE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
ENJOYED THROUGHOUT THE WEEK. R.A.F., AT UPPER HEYFORD. 


_IN ELABORATE PROTECTIVE CLOTHING: U.S. NAVY WORKMEN 
SCRAPING RADIO-ACTIVE PAINT FROM THE BULKHEAD OF 
THE ATOM-BOMBED CORITTENDEN. 


More than a year after the event, the ships which survived the Bikini 

Atoll experimental bombing with atom bombs are still sources of danger 

the subjects of continuous scientific experiment. Twelve of them 

were brought across the Pacific to U.S. Navy yards at San Francisco and 

Puget Sound. Some of them are still radio-active to the extent that it is 

dangerous for anyone to stay on board longer than eight hours. It is 

reported that most of the radio-active fission products of the explosion 

have been deposited on the outside surfaces of the ships and the U.S. Navy 
REMINISCENT OF THE A.R.P. DECONTAMINATION CENTRES: are experimenting in scrubbing them down with acid or sandblasting them. COLLECTING UP SCRAPED-OFF RADIO-ACTIVE PAINT FOR 
U.S. NAVY WORKERS FROM THE BIKINI SHIPS, AFTER At the end of each work period men working on the ships bathe and are ANALYSIS AND STUDY: ONE OF THE AFTERMATHS OF 


BEING CLEANSED OF RADIO-ACTIVE CONTAMINATION. checked with Geiger SS SSS Ret conrymng away THE BIKINI ATOLL EXPERIMENTS. 


THE ARCH-DRUID ACCEPTING THE SWORD OF PEACE IN THE ROYAL WELSH NATIONAL ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S SECRET PAPERS WERE DISPLAYED TO THE PUBLIC FOR THE FIRST 

EISTEDDFOD AT COLWYN BAY. ALL RECORDS OF ATTENDANCE WERE BROKEN ON TIME IN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, ON JULY 26: THEY WERE GIVEN BY 

THE OPENING DAY, AUGUST 4, AND THERE WERE MANY FOREIGN VISITORS. THE ROBERT TODD LINCOLN, THE GREAT PRESIDENT’S ELDEST SON, BUT WERE NOT TO BE MADE 
BARDIC CROWN WAS WON BY THE REV. G. J. ROBERTS, OF NANTGLYN. PUBLIC UNTIL TWENTY-ONE YEARS AFTER HIS DEATH. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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f. SIR CYRIL HURCOMB, G.C.B., K.B.E. N 

\ Chairman of newBritish Transport Commission. In \ 

\ the 1914-18 ministry of Shipping ; Sec., Ministry of 

\ Transport, 1927-37; chairman of the Electricity 
Commission. Director- General, Second Ministry of 

\ Shipping and of amalgamated ‘shipping and trans- 

\ port, Ministry of War Transport. Born 1883. \ 

ymin \" 


\ MR. G. H. B. STREATFEILD, M.C., K.C. 
To be a Judge of the High Court after the retire- 
ment Of Mr. Justice Macnaghten on October 5. 

\ Has been Recorder of Hull since 1943, and Attorney 

\ General of the County Palatine of Durham since 

194 Earlier was successively Recorder of 
Rotherham and of Huddersfield. 
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N MR. RODNEY (“ GIPSY ") SMITH, MBE. \ VISITING ENGLAND TO STUDY PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION : GERMAN POLITICIANS FROM MAJOR JOHN FREEMAN, M.B.E. 
\ or _—_ pf hr yp - ee ky? aged THE BRITISH ZONE, WITH COMMANDER KING-HALL (THIRD FROM LEFT). Parliamentary Under-Secretary for War. Ischair- | 
ei “seven. A natural orator of brilliance, he was . nas sat issi iscussi 
\ pens loved and respected. A Romany, born A delegation of German politica! party leaders from the British Zone, Herren Brauer, Ollenhauer, { — seaticon aides oon ok ae eee ot 
\ in 2 gipsy tent and self-educated. Became an Reuter, Schroeter, Gockeln, Nuckermann, Ledwohn and Sarke, and Drs. Nolting, Loens and Mittei- power. Labour Member for Watford since 1945. 
\ evangelist when seventeen on the invitation of hauve came to England on the invitation of the Hansard Society, acting with an all-party group of Parliamentary Private Sec. to Sec. of State for 
\ General Booth. Worked for many good causes; M.P.s. Herr Brauer, the chairman, Burgomaster of Hamburg, is standing on the right hand of War, 1945: Financial Sec., War Office, 1946. 
\, and with the troops, 1914-18. Commander King- Hall, who is chairman of@the Hansard tse 4 4 Born 1915. J ‘ 
slltaane \ . , a a " mT vs 
Y MAjor- GENERALS. "MAHARAJ. "SHRI "RAJENDRASHINHJE, K. M. CARIAPPA AND "MUHAMMAD THE GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF PAKISTAN AND OF INDIA, MR. JINNAH AND VISCOUNT MOUNT- 


WHO WILL BE G.O.C. DELHI AREA, DEPUTY CHIEF INDIAN GENERAL BATTEN, AT A MUSLIM RECEPTION AT DELHI, WITH MR. LIAQUAT ALI KHAN (LEFT) AND 


AKBAR KHAN, 
MISS FATIMA JINNAH AND VISCOUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN (RIGHT). 


° 
\ STAFF, AND G.O.C., SIND AREA, PAKISTAN. 
" wrecker . Three distinguished Indian officers, Brigadiers Maharaj Shri Rajendrashinhje, K. M. Cariappa and 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, were promoted Major-Generals last month and after August 15 were due 
respectively to take up their appointments as G.O.C. the Delhi Area Command, Deputy Chief of the 
Indian General Staff, and G.O.C., Sind Area Command, Pakistan. — The Governors-General of India and of 
Pakistan met at a reception at Delhi given by the Muslim members of the Interim Government to Mr. Jinnah. 
Lord Mountbatten arranged to attend the transference of Sand ceremonies for Pakistan and India (Hindustan), 
respectively, at Karachi on August I nd at New Delhi on | August 15 
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PRINCESS HERMINE OF REUSS. 
Died August 7. The widow of Wiliiam II., 
the ex-Kaiser. She was the third daughter ot 
Prince Henry XXII. of Reuss. Her first husband, 
Prince John-George of Schénaich-Carolath, died in 
.1920, and she married the ex-Kaiser in 1922 and 
resided with him at sted Holland. 
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"SIR BRIAN FREESTON, K.C.M.G. 0.B.E. \ 
Appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Fiji and High Commissioner for the Western Pacific \ 
in succession to Sir Alexander Grantham, recently | 
appointed Governor of Hong Kong. Governor \ 
\ and C.-in-C., the Leeward Islands, in 1944. | 
\ Formerly Chief Sec., ee Colonial Office. \ 
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{ SIR GERALD CREASY, K.C.M.G. 


\ Appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief, the 
| Gold Coast, in succession to Sir Alan Burns. Born 


MR. ALEXANDER KEIGHLEY. 
Died August 2, aged eighty-six. A distinguished 
amateur photographer, one of the oldest honorarv 
fellows of the Royal rnotageapete Society and also 


\ CHIEFS FROM UGANDA VISITING THIS COUNTRY: STEPHEN MUGARRA, PHILIP WANDAWA 
AND WILLIAM BALWANA-MWANGU (L. TO R., FRONT ROW) AND FOUR SUB-CHIEFS. 


Seven chiefs from the Uganda Protectorate are visiting this country in order to study the general life of the 
nation. Their programme is arranged by the British Council and will include trips to Edinburgh, York, 
Cambridge, and other cities. The party consists of three County Chiefs, Stephen Mugarra, Philip 
Wandawa and William Balwana- ratwenes, and four sub-chiefs, Besweri Mulyanti, Latimer Sendagala, 
, kana Otim and Philip Adonga. 


in 1897. Served in the R.A., 1916-19; entered the 


|= nial Office, and became Asst. Under-Sec. of president of the London Salon of Photography. 


His work has been exhibited all over the world. 
He used a simple box-camera. 
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State for the Colonies, 1943. Chief Secretary, 
West African Council, since 1945, 
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SPEAKING ON 


THE CRISIS—AN IMPRESSION BY 


FROM THE DRAWING BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIS 


cd 


THE TENSE MOMENT AS THE PRIME MINISTER, MR. CLEMENT ATTLEE, ROSE IN A CROWDED HOUSE OF CO 


On August 6 the Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee, outlined in the House of 
Commons the Government's plan to meet the economic crisis. The debate was 
opened by Mr. Stanley for the Opposition, who said that “‘ We are prepared to do 
nothing to save Socialism, but we are prepared to do anything to save this country.”’ 
Mr. Attlee then rose and addressed the packed House—with Members even sitting 
in the gangways—reading his speech very rapidly and in a low voice. The main 
proposals outlined by the Prime Minister included new targets for coal and steel, 


| 


with an extra half-hour’s work a day by miners for a limited period ; cuts in freight 
and passenger rail traffic to facilitate the movement of coal ; increased agricultural 
production ; remittances on foreign films to be limited to 25 per cent. of the films’ 
earnings ; imports of timber to be cut and feductions in the basic and supplementary 


petrol allowance for private motorists ; a reduction in the strength of the Armed ; 


Forces ; a cut of £12,000,000 a month in food purchases from hard-currency areas; 
and the reimposition of control over the engagement of labour. In conclusion, 
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A.R.A. OF A GRAVE 


SPECIAL ARTIST, STEVEN SPURRIER, A.R.A., R.B.A. 
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MOMENT IN BRITAIN’S HISTORY. 


, 4 


OF COMMONS, ON AUGUST 6, TO OUTLINE THE GOVERNMENT’S MEASURES TO MEET THE ECONOMIC CRISIS. 


freight 
ultural 

films’ 
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Mr. Attlee said : ‘‘ In 1940 we were delivered from mortal peril by the courage, skill, 
and self-sacrifice of a few. To-day we are engaged in another Battle of Britain. 
This battle cannot be won by the few. It demands a united effort by the whole 
nation. I am confident that this united effort will be forthcoming and that we 
shall again conquer.’’ Our drawing shows the scene in the House during the Prime 
Minister's speech. On the left is the Front Opposition Bench, showing (second 
from left and onwards) Captain Oliver Lyttelton, Mr. Brendan Bracken, Mr. Oliver 


/ 


Stanley, Mr. Anthony Eden, Sir John Anderson, Sir D. Maxwell Fyfe, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, and Earl Winterton. (Second row) Major the Hon. Quintin Hogg (fourth 
from left), Mr. Clement Davies (eighth from left), Lieut.-Colonel Frank Byers 
(ninth from left), and Lady Megan Lloyd-George. On the Front Government Bench 
on the-right, and reading inwards, are: Mr. George Isaacs (second from right), 
Mr. Chuter Ede, Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr. Hugh Dalton, Mr. Clement Attlee (standing), 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. A. V. Alexander, and Mr. William Whiteley. 
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TREASURES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES: RECENT V. AND A. ACQUISITIONS. 
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A CARVED MAHOGANY SETTEE IN THE <‘ CHINESE TASTE": FORMERLY IN THE POSSESSION | STOOL OF CARVED MAHOGANY: THE DESIGN CORRESPONDS IN PART WITH 


OF WILLIAM PONSONBY, SECOND VISCOUNT DUN- = ,. & DESIGN DATED 1753 FOR “ FRENCH’ CHAIRS,” 
CANNON, AND SECOND EARL OF BESSBOROUGH. \ PUBLISHED BY CHIPPENDALE “ DIRECTOR,” 1754. 
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} AN ARMCHAIR OF MAHOGANY, PAINTED, MAINLY }\ LOUIS XV. AS APOLLO: A TERRA-COTTA BUST BY LAMBERT- A PAIR OF CANDLESTANDS OF SOFT WOOD CARVED 
IN CREAM, WITH DETAILS IN COLOURS ON A SIGISBERT ADAM (1700-55). PROBABLY THE MODEL FOR AND PAINTED IN WHITE AGAINST A GREEN GROUND: 
BLACK GROUND. ENGLISH, ABOUT 1785. THE MARBLE EXHIBITED IN 1745. : \ DESIGNED BY ROBERT ADAM. ENGLISH, ABOUT 1771-74. 
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CIRCULAR ROSEWOOD TABLE, ¢@. 1805, WITH CARVED AND GILT GESSO DECORAT 
IN THE “ EGYPTIAN STYLE” ASSOCIATED WITH THOMAS HOPE, OF DEEPDENE, 


eeenenneanqnenanensananenrs isAbeeternsaniecsnsnnas: 


A CARD-TABLE OF CARVED AND TURNED WALNUT ENGLISH, ©, 1700. GIVEN BY 
BRIG. W. E. CLARK, C.M.G., D.S.0.,. THROUGH THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND. 


asst, 


Ingress Abbey, Kent. The Lambert-Sigisbert Adam bust of Louis XV. as Apollo was 


The Victoria and Albert Museum are holding an exhibition of the most important 
purchased by the John Webb Trust. The marble version was not accepted by the King, 


objects acquired between 1945-47. We give on this page a selection of pieces of 
English furniture and one terra-cotta bust which have been obtained from various although he appears to have sat to the sculptor. The candlestands were designed 


sources. The carved mahogany settee in the ‘ Chinese taste" was bought out of by Robert Adam in conformity with the interior decoration of the house of Sir 
the funds of the Bryan Bequest. The second Earl of Bessborough (d. 1793), to Watkin Williams Wynn, fourth Baronet, at 20, St. James's Square, built by Adam- 
whom it formerly belonged, was a founder-member of the Society of Dilettanti at between 1771-74. The original colours appeared after stripping. 
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NOW ALLOWED TO TRAVEL IN PUBLIC VEHICLES WITHIN FIVE MILES OF THEIR CAMP: 
GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR BUYING THEIR BUS TICKETS. M yen auus ge 4nu044ennggnneneneULnneaQQeUUOynnaRONRNNNOUOUOREEERAENENUENNRUEENM avueuvuyuennnnnnnnneueuey nett enna eennenaneey 
MAKING USE OF THE BRITISH CURRENCY WHICH THEY MAY NOW OWN: A GERMAN 
P.O.W. COUNTING OUT THE CORRECT SUM TO BUY A NEWSPAPER. 
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MAKING A PURCHASE OF TOBACC SHOPPING, FORMERLY IMPOSSIBLE FOR GERMAN P, 
UNTIL JULY 16, PAID IN TOKEN MONEY, MAY NOW BE ENJOYED, 
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GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR MAY NOW ASSOCIATE WITH BRITISH FAMILIES 
ND VISIT THEM: THE TELEPHONE IS BEING USED TO CALL UP FRIENDS. 
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RESTAURANTS AND SNACK-BARS MAY BE VISITED, BUT LICENSED PREMISES MAY NOT CINEMAS ARE NO LONGER BARRED TO GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR: ONE OF THEM 
BE USED: GERMAN PRISONERS ARE SHOWN BUYING TEA AND BUNS, IS SEEN BUYING SEATS FOR HIMSELF AND TWO FRIENDS. 


The fact that some two years after the end of the war 275,000 German prisoners than those classified as Nazis) would receive a number of privileges. They may 
of war should be in this country has disturbed public opinion, and Mr. Arthur now retain a greater portion of their token money wages and exchange part into 
Bryant and Captain Cyril Falls have both referred to it in “ The Illustrated London sterling.’ They may use shops, cinemas, restaurants and public transport within 
News.” Anxiety for the welfare of the men still here need not be felt, for on June 25 five miles of their camp. They must be in by 10 p.m. and the amount of sterling 
the Secretary of State for War announced that after July 16 German P.O.W.s (other they may possess is limited. The ban on marriage to English girls is lifted. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE SEA-SHORE—s. 


OST people’s idea of an egg is based on what they know about t 
shelled, smoothly ovate bodies, differing little save in size an 


tents of which, when appropriately cooked, may be good to eat. 
extend the list, might perhaps include caviare and the hard roes of herrings and certain 
But the ardent nature student soon discovers that the term 


other fishes. 
a multitude of objects scarcely less varied in form than the crea 
Nor is this surprising when we reflect that with the exception of 
the mammals, among which viviparity has become almost universal, 
egg-laying is the common practice throughout the entire animal 
kingdom. Of course, there are exceptions. The most archaic of all 
existing mammals, the duck-billed platypus and the two spiny ant- 
eaters of the Australian region, still lay eggs, while a very few 
reptiles and insects—for example, adders and (at certain seasons of 
the year) aphides or green-fly—produce living young. But these 
serve only to “ prove the rule.” 

Hence, among the curiosities of the sea-shore none are more likely 
to attract, and at the same time puzzle, the amateur naturalist than 
the eggs and egg-cases of certain marine creatures which are from 
time to time cast by the waves upon the sands. The eggs (or 
“spawn ”) of the majority of fishes are small and inconspicuous, 
although often deposited in prodigious numbers. But some of the 
sharks and their allies lay large eggs which, to the eye of the novice, 
have nothing about them to indicate their true nature. They, or, 
more accurately, their horny envelopes, are known to longshore 
folk as ‘‘ pixie purses ” or ‘‘ mermaids’ purses’ ; and, in fact, their 
appearance does suggest the sort of whimsical produce that might 
be expected from some fairy factory. Most frequently seen after a 
storm among the tangled masses of cast-up seaweed are those of the 
dog-fish (Scyliorhinus canicula). They have been likened to small 
pillow-cases in shape, with a long, twisted tendril at each corner. 
These appendages appear to serve the purpose of keeping the egg- 
case supported among the branches of seaweed, thus preserving the 
embryo within from the damage that it would almost certainly 
sustain if the “ purse” were carried hither and thither by the waves. 
The shell, or envelope, although horn-like in appearance, is softish 
to the touch when fresh, while close inspection reveals an opening 
at each end through which water circulates, conveying the necessary 
supply of oxygen to the developing fish. 

Other fishy egg-cases.of common occurrence are those of the 
skates and rays (Raia clavata, R. batis, etc.). Instead of tendrils, 
these have horns or spines, sometimes hooks, projecting from their 
corners, but in shape and structure they resemble those of the dog- 
fish. If collected early in the year they will usually be 
found to contain young fish, which at this season have 
completed their development ; and there is a tradition 
that in the spring fisher-folk were accustomed to gather 
and boil these eggs for eating. When picked up during 
the summer months they are invariably either empty or 
else filled with sand or small pebbles. 

A third and very distinct kind of “ purse’ may 
occasionally be found, although it is something of a 
rarity on our coasts. This is laid by the hammer-head 
(Sphyrua zygena), one of the sixteen species of sharks 
found in British waters, remarkable for having the 
eyes at the sides of lateral extensions of the head, which 
is—as the name suggests—hammer-shaped. In appear- 
ance this egg-case resembles a rather dumpy shell or 
bomb, from 3 ins. to 4 ins. in length, with a sort of 
puckered flounce running spirally from end to end. 
Apparently the function of this “‘ ornament ” is to keep 
the egg rotating, first in one direction, then in the other, 
as it sways in the current, moored by a short, flexible 
stalk to a rock or the stem of some stout seaweed. 

The rest of the eggs and egg-cases likely to attract 
the notice of a wanderer on British shores are laid by 
members of the great phylum Mollusca, which includes 
the bivalve and univalve “ shell-fish,”” as well as the 
squids, cuttles and octopods. The common cuttle-fish (Sepia 
officinalis) is responsible for the object which, at first sight, looks 
like a cluster of dark purple grapes. These eggs, which are laid 
in deep water, are soft to the touch, with a tough skin resembling 
rubber in texture. One end is produced into a pointed nipple, 
while the other is attached by a short stalk, usually to some 
stationary object. But in times of tempest a part of the mass is 
often torn from its moorings and cast upon the beach. It is worth 
noting that the “officinal’’ virtues hinted at in the cuttle’s 
scientific name are two in number, if we disregard the fact that 
its fiesh is esteemed a delicacy by the inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean littoral. Firstly, ‘‘ cuttle-bone,”’ consisting almost 
entirely of pure chalk, is the one-piece skeleton of its maker and 
owner. On some parts of the coast it is washed up in large 
quantities. As an article of commerce it is used in the manu- 
facture of tooth-powders and for various other purposes. 
Secondly, the transparent brown pigment called “ sepia,’ 
employed by artists especially for monochrome painting, was 
originally derived exclusively from the cuttle-fish, but is said 
nowadays to be made chiefly from walnut juice. Its use by the 
creatures whose generic name it bears is to lay down a kind of 
smoke-screen in the water. 

The common octopus (Octopus vulgaris), the eight-armed rela- 
tive of the ten-armed cuttle, lays its eggs in gelatinous tubes 
severa; inches long, a number of which are grouped together by 
the parent so that they radiate from the rock or stone to which 
they are attached. But sometimes in stormy weather some of 
these “‘ rays" are wrenched loose and cast upon the shore, where 
they provide yet another problem for the uninitiated wanderer. 

The egg-clusters of several common univalve moll. iscs are also 
_ puzzling—until one finds out, or is told, what they really are. 

That of the well-known buckie or whelk (Buccinum undatum) has 
been likened not inaptly to “ a rather dingy honey-comb partially 
squeezed between the hands.’ These clusters are fixed to the 
rocks well below the level of the ebb-tide, but are often cast up 
on the beach. Indeed, they rank among the commonest objects 
of the sea-shore on those parts of the coast where whelks abound. 


HANDS 


Yet another curiously formed egg-mass is produced by the inhabitant of the turret-shell 
This resembles a number of tiny beads strung on a slender cord—in 
fact, a fragment broken off a doll’s necklace ! The broad, bracelet-like egg-mass of the murex- 
shell mollusc (Murex erinaceus) is also likely to attract attention ; so, too, are the dainty little 
egg-capsules of the dog-whelk (Purpura lapillus), which are usually attached to rocks, 
most commonly on the underside of ledges. The dog-whelk, by the way, is said to be one of 
the shell-fish from which was obtained the famous Tyrian purple dye. 


(Turritella communis). 
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EGGS AND EGG-CASES. 


he eggs of birds—hard- 
d colour, the fluid con- 
Some, if pressed to 


egg” covers 
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OCCASIONALLY FOUND ON OUR COASTS ALTHOUGH SOME- 
THING OF A RARITY: THE EGG-CASE OF THE HAMMER- 
HEAD SHARK (Sphyrua zygena), WHICH HAS A SORT OF 
PUCKERED FLOUNCE RUNNING SPIRALLY FROM END TO END. 





LIKENED TO “A RATHER DINGY HONEY-COMB PARTIALLY SQUEEZED BETWEEN THE 
1 AN EGG-CLUSTER OF THE COMMON WHELK sn undatum). 


” 


RESEMBLING A SMALL PILLOW-CASE IN SHAPE WITH A LONG, 


TWISTED TENDRIL 4T EACH CORNER: AN EGG-CASE 
pocrisn (Scyliorhinus canicula), 
LONGSHOREMEN AS “ PIXIE PURSES " OR “ 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


guides and guards her ; 
H. Bastin. 





OF THE 
WHICH ARE KNOWN TO 
MERMAIDS’ PURSES. 


witless cousin, and the devoted Miss Ffolliot ; 

However, it,is Rex who dies first, by violence, on a visit to the old man at Tyrlock Hall. 
Andrea is found with the revolver, and things look black for her ; 
guiltily dogging his ex-client, whom he knows now for a murderer, is on the spot to atone. 
Through all the perils of that sinister house, with its treasons and creeping horror, he 


The thrills are constant, and at the end we see more daylight than usual. 





© aC FT 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


YOUNG is one of those novelists who never disappoint those who ever liked 
them; all her books are a substantial helping of exactly what you expect. 
“ Chatterton Square ’* (Cape ; gs. 6d.) will therefore please a great many people. 
story of two neighbouring households in Upper Radstowe. 
affectionate and haphazard, is a Good Thing. 
departed in a fit of rage, but though gay and brilliant, he is not missed at all. 


It is the 
The Fraser ménage, warm, 
It lacks a husband and father—he has 
Rosamund, 
his lovely wife, bears no malice, but decides that she had outgrown 
him ; and in spite of five children, three of them grown .up, she 
feels just ripe to begin again. 

These reflections would be no surprise to Mr. Blackett next door. 
At first—the Blacketts are new in Radstowe—he thought her 
husband was dead, but he always thought her that kind of woman. 
For his own protection, therefore, she must be snubbed, and his 
guileless Bertha must be warned to keep clear of her. Mr. Blackett 
is consciously impeccable, highly sensual, though he does not know 
it, and extremely pleased with himself. He is not as other business 
men. He has a little black beard, green eyes, red lips and a red spot 
on either cheek—a shiny, painted comeliness. - He is, in short, 
an Aunt Sally. Thanks to his ineffable dominion, the Blackett 
household is a very bad thing indeed. 

Of course, the two get mixed up, to some extent. Flora, the 
eldest Blackett girl, is charmed by James Fraser, while the second, 
more peculiarly, devotes herself to a prying old maid, with a squint 
and a sardonic tongue, who lives with the family. But we are meant 
to like Rhoda, and approve her taste ; as Flora is Mr. Blackett without 
the beard, it was right for James to kiss her and not mean anything. 
And so, together or apart, they jog on to Munich. This is a test of 
character; the good people writhe, while Mr. Blackett heartily 
applauds. He dodged the last war, and has been damned ever since. 

Not the kind of book in which things happen very decisively ; 
but if they fail to happen, it is with style. This writer always 
has the air of a classic. She is smooth, confident, continuous, 
sufficiently animated—yet somehow a little flat. There is a want 
of outline. The breadth of view disguises an inherent respectability. 
The characters become less real as you look at them. In this case 
many are passengers, while one or two are invisible ; and those that 
stand out make the wrong impression, on me at least. I was 
repelled by Miss Spanner and her squint, and her shrill tirades 
against Munich—hysterically eloquent, when no one was contradict- 
ing her. I could not help siding with Mr. Blackett and the unhappy 
Flora. Though there is a slight attempt to be fair to them, Aunt 
Sallies they remain—and as such they are not funny enough. 
Then the Blackett ménage is incredibly mid-Victorian 
—but why look for faults? Ultimately, what I cannot 
like—what I can never like—is the flavour: a some- 
thing always present, which eludes criticism. 

No one could say a harsh word of “ The Bitter 
Journey,’’ by June Wilson (Hodder and Stoughton ; 
8s. 6d.). It is a first book, as naive as Rupert Beldon, 
the new young vicar, in his first cure of souls. The 
Cotswold village of Mellington, though gossipy, is not 
productive of major incidents. Young Rupert, hopeful 
and ingenuous, settles in ; he arranges to be ‘‘ done for”’ 
by the voluble Mrs. Higgs ; he chums up with Dr. Weir, 
and with the Carltons of Filcott Farm, and works 
very hard at being unparsonical—tossing off his half- 
pint like a man in the Fox and Hounds, or volunteering 
to nursemaid a pack of children for a mother who has 
too many. The great event of these early days is a 
donation to the church funds by a loose liver ; he feels 
obliged to send it back, after painful heart-searchings. 
Later—and it might have been a great deal sooner, 
she was quite obvious—he finds the right girl. And 
the peaceful jog-trot ends in a spurt of melodrama, in 
sacrifice and sudden death. I could not agree with 
that. A novel, as Stevenson remarked, should end 
badly from the beginning. 

But here the real charm is the countryside. Rupert and his 
friends all adore it ; in chapter after chapter it is fondly described. 
And though the touch may ‘be sentimental, if you like the 
Cotswolds it must be pleasing—just as a painted scene may 
be pleasing, though not great art. 

There are two extreme types of crime puzzle. You can 
introduce the characters, build up the story, and launch a single 
crime half-way through: or you can plunge headlong into crime 
and never come out again. This week provides a specimen of 
each. “ Prussian Blue,’’ by Anne Hocking (Bles; 8s. 6d.), is 
of the delayed-action type. First we get to know the Medways 
at home. They are unhappily married—at least, the wife is 
unhappy, with a selfish, bad-tempered husband, a mother-in-law 
quiet, repressed and unforthcoming, and a crippled stepson whom 
his father loathes for being crippled, and who loathes his father ° 
wholeheartedly. War finds them all in London. The cripple, 
Philip, can’t stand the raids; but only when a bomb drops, 
injuring the old lady and driving the boy half-mad, is Catherine 
allowed to take him right away, to South Africa. The elder 
Mrs. Medway joins them in course of time. Anthony —a 
landscape painter, by the way—has now a war job; on the 
return of peace he rules out England as uninhabitable, and buys 
a house in Cyprus. And there, at length, the blow falls. 

A very few-suspects; motive and to spare, for Catherine 
has rebelled against her husband’s treatment of Philip, has been 
Odiously threatened and is deep in love with another man; 
an ingenious crime, a visiting detective from Cairo, and a great 
deal of local colour, which I am afraid may ruffle South Africans 
while making Cyprus only too popular—it is all quite simple, 
yet absorbing and satisfactory. 

“Child’s Play,’’ by Alice Campbell (Collins; 8s. 6d.), never 
stops to breathe. Andrea Wrayborne was on the point of leaving 
her husband, when he shot -her oldest and dearest friend. It 
might—just—have been an accident. Thanks to her evidence 
and to the efforts of Hugh Mortray, K.C., he was acquitted ; but 
still she has to keep up appearances, till his godfather dies. For 
Rex has three women dependent on him—his mother, and a 
it would be cruel to spoil their chances. 


” 


but Hugh Mortray, 


in return she cannot bear him, but a little aversion is a good start. 
K. Joun. 
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BOMB DISPOSAL—A DANGEROUS WAR JOB WHICH STILL CONTINUES TO-DAY. 


Drawn By our Sreciat Artist, G. H, Davis, wITH THE ASSISTANCE OF Dr. H. J. Goucn, C.B., M.B.E., F.R.S., LATE Director-General or Scizntiric RESEARCH AND DeveLorment, Ministry oF Surrry. 
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PSTOPPING THE CLOCK. | 
THE MAGNET DRAWS THE 
STEEL PINIONS (4) UP TIGHTLY 
INTO THEIR SEATS (8B) AND 
THUS STOPS THE 














WITH THE CLOCKWORK MECHANISM STOPPED BY MEANS 


Although the war has now been over for two years, the task of “ clearing up” 
still goes on—the demolition of strong-points and fixed defences, mine-sweeping and, 
perhaps the most dangerous work of all, bomb disposal. The latter is in progress 
not only in the United Kingdom, but in Europe and many other parts of the 
world, and consists of finding and “ killing" many thousands of unexploded bombs 
still buried at varying depths in the ground. During the war a battle of wits 
took place between the technicians of Germany and the British bomb-disposal 
experts, and the story of this struggle recently formed the subject of a lecture 

















OF A MAGNET: AN UNEXPLODED BOMB BEING “ KILLED.’’ 


given by Dr. H. J. Gough at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. The sequence 
of operations in the disposal of unexploded bombs is: firstly, locating the bomb; 
secondly, identifying the types of fuses fitted; thirdly, disarming the fuse-pockets ; 
and finally, the drilling of the casing and melting out the main high-explosive 
charge. One of the early types of German fuses was the No. 15, which could be 
disarmed by depressing the plungers. In September 1940 bomb-disposal squads 
encountered the No. 50 fuse, which was similar to the No. 15 but the arming 


time was lengthened from seconds to minutes. This bomb, with its very sensitive 
[Continued overleaf. 
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METHODS OF “KILLING” UNEXPLODED BOMBS: A DANGEROUS 


DRAWN BY OUR SpPEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF Dr. H. J. Govucu, C.B., M.B.E., F.R.S., 


TYPES OF GERMAN HIGH-EXPLOSIVE 
GENERAL-BOMBARDMENT BOMBS 
SHOWING POSITIONS OF FNISES. 
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THE WORK OF THE BOMB-DISPOSAL SQUADS WAR AND PEACE EXPLAINED IN A SERIES OF 


inertia switches, presented a new problem to be solved, and was followed several days in length. Situated below this mechanism was the deadly 
by another fitted with a long-delay-action fuse and an electrical device “sting,’’ in the form of an ingenious booby-trap (the ‘‘ Zus 40°’), which 
similar to that used with the earlier fuses. This electrical device was operated as the fuse was withdrawn. As the result of experiments, it was 
countered by directing steam into the top of the fuse, where it passed into discovered that though the clockwork was built as far as possible of non- 
the small condensers and, percolating between the plates, caused the current magnetic materials, the pinions had to be of hardened steel and could there- 
to discharge slowly and harmlessly. Then the Germans started a war on fore be drawn up tight into their bearings by means of a powerful magnet. 
the Disposal Squads and introduced into their next bombs a No. !7 fuse This stopped the mechanism. The next step was to make the bomb harmless 
in which the electric gear ceased to function on impact but which also had and to do this the clockwork was filled with a sticky compound which jammed 
a beautifully-made clockwork fuse, arranged to function over a period up to the working parts. In dealing with the booby-trap ‘‘ Zus 40," the fuses were 
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TASK. WHICH INVOLVED A BATTLE OF WITS DURING THE WAR. 


M.I.MEcH.E., LATE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, MINISTRY OF SUPPLY. 
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DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING TYPES OF GERMAN FUSES AND METHODS EMPLOYED TO DISARM THEM. 





first immunised and then the main explosive was removed. The emptied men lost their lives in this work—it was found that the batteries could be 
bomb was covered with sandbags and blown up, together with the booby- immunised by freezing them. After the fuses had been dealt with it was 
trap. While all this delicate and dangerous work was in progress, one member necessary to remove the main explosive and this was done by trepanning 
of the Disposal Squad listened, by means of a special type of electrical a hole in the bomb-casing and inserting a pipe through which steam was 
stethoscope, in case the clockwork fuse started to tick again. The enemy passed. This emulsified the explosive, which flowed out in liquid form. Usually, 
later produced the ‘“‘ Y"' fuse, which resembled in outward appearance those the nozzle was fed in automatically, but for hard work an ingenious pulley 
fuses which could already be successfully dealt with, but as it had accumu- system employing long hand-lines was occasionally used. It is interesting to 
lators instead of condensers a new technique was required. After one of record that by the end of 1945 more than 50,000 high-explosive enemy 
these new fuses had been recovered—and from time to time many gallant bombs had been dealt with in Great Britain alone. 
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PRIMITIVE TRIBES IN 


Our readers may remember the series of articles and 
photographs contributed in 1937 and 1938 to this paper by 
Professor C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf{ dealing with the head- 
hunting Naga tribes in the hill-country between Assam and 
Burma. He is at present Adviser to His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad’s Government for Tribes and Back- 
ward Classes and is in charge of rural reconstruction and 
social service in the backward areas of the State. For the 
last seven years he has been engaged in anthropological research 
in the Deccan, and he is the author of the series “ The 
Aboriginal Tribes of Hyderabad,” the first two volumes of 
which (“ The Chenchus” and “‘ The Reddis of the Bison 
Hills”’) have already been published, while 
the third volume, dealing with the Gonds of 


AN INDIAN STATE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROGRESS MADE IN HYDERABAD STATE 
IN ASSURING THE FUTURE OF ITS ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS. 


By Christoph von Firer-Haimendorf, Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology 
in the Osmania University, Hyderabad. 
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the whole tribe. Buffalo cows 
were distributed free of charge 
and a small veterinary staff 
was appointed to instruct the 
Chenchus in the care of live- 
stock. Now every family has 
at least a few animals, and it 
is hoped that within one or two 
generations this tribe of food- 
gatherers will develop into a 
pastoral community of herds- 
men, To guard against interference by traders, moneylenders 
and land-seeking immigrants, a tract of forest land has been 
notified as a ‘“‘ Chenchu Reserve,”” where during the period 
of transition the Chenchus can enjoy the undisturbed 
possession of their homeland while gradually learning the 
advantages of a more productive economy. 

Very different from the problems of the Chenchus is 
the position of the Hill Reddis, a tribe of shifting cultivators 
in the hills flanking the Godavari gorge. If the Chenchus 
remind us of the nomadic hunters and collectors of the 
Palzolithic Age, the Reddis represent that stage of human 
development when Neolithic man began to add to his diet 
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match for unscrupulous traders and-moneylenders, they 
soon fell victims to the grossest forms of exploitation and 
became virtually the serfs of their employers. Here again 
Governmient action came to the assistance of the aboriginals. 
The utilisation of the forests was organised on co-operative 
lines, the Government provided the capital in the form of 
long-term loans, and the aboriginal forest labourers became 
the sole shareholders of the new enterprise. 

The forests are thus returned to the use of their original 
inhabitants, and though the ownership is vested in the 
State, the exploitation of forest produce is handled by the 
tribesmen’s co-operative society. 

Chenchus and Hill Reddis, both of whom, incidentally, 
speak to-day the language of their Telugu neighbours to 
the exclusion of any older tribal tongue, are but small 
communities leading an inconspicuous life in the se®@lusion 
ef hill tracts that lack for the greater part any communica- 
tions other than footpaths. Their development is an inter- 
esting example of the adaptability of even the most primitive 
tribes, but they are too few in number ever to play an 
important part in the national life of Hyderabad. Very 
different is the position of Gonds and Koyas. Nearly a 
quarter of a million strong, these two closely-allied tribes 
form the predominant peasant population in con- 
siderable areas of the northern and eastern districts 
of the State. Once the ruling race in large parts of 










































































Hyderabad, is in the press. Photographs by r ~ aR snare Se Fi 7 a x7 
Professor C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf appear also BMILS | | } Middle India, the Gonds have long lost the position 
on pages 191 and 192-193. - GONDS ‘ which they-held in the time of the Gond kings of 
4 : i a Chanda, Garha and Deogarh, and after their defeat 
OMMENT on the constitutional changes in » Ie f ——o- 4, | by the Muslims and the Marathas, they withdrew 
India has been concentrated almost entirely aoe ~ = ¥ into the hills and forest areas, where for a time they 
on the future relations between Hindus and 2G 0 aa were safe from the pressure of more advanced 
Muslims, -_ it is indeed only natural that the ye Spey i enrages The — pati a oy in ye 
partition of India into two Dominions should 2 pe Ae is nearly 3,000,000, and thoug e Raj Gonds o 
stand in the forefront of discussion. Yet, apart PSD tetwre © 7 $ Hyderabad constitute only a fraction of the 
from the two new Dominions, there are the vast od omer tt shevan state Gond race, they are of particular interest to the 
territories ruled by Indian Princes where the uN a PT cel anthropologist. While in the neighbouring districts 
Hindu-Muslim problem cannot be solved by x r . ~~ xovas of the Central Provinces Gond culture is rapidly 
division or separation; and on the frontiers of ~ a disintegrating, the Gonds of Hyderabad have 
India as well as in the very heart of the Peninsula . fuceo R \ as W  s rad a toa — 
there are large tracts inhabited by aboriginal tribes a wa a degree. Indeed, it wo almost seem that the 
who have very little incommon with the politically- Bomsay Paisiomncy Reice Be a oar balance of Muslim and Hindu civilisation which is 
conscious Hindus and Muslims of the more ad- A > the characteristic achievement of Hyderabad has 
vanced districts. These aboriginals, who number “Ss oa Hey A pee | 7 offered to tribal cultures a better chance of 
altogether over 23,000,000 and thus exceed in il eo Ces WILL REDDIS survival and development than the full impact of 
numbers the entire population of Scandinavia, ou Tryt.# ~~ dominant Hindu culture in the Central Provinces. 
have always been treated as a quantité négligeable. ; Tribal culture, no less than any other culture, 
Neither vocal nor politically organised, they have _ is however dependent on a sound economic basis, 
always been rather the objects than the subjects $ - Suenans MAP OF and in Hyderabad the Gonds’ economic stability 
of politics. Their problems are altogether different Nes, HYDERABAD STATE was endangered when improved communications 
from those of the so-called Depressed Classes who, sin ae made even the most backward areas accessible to 
scattered all over Hindu India, live almost every- ee —s ae outsiders. Gradually the Gonds began to lose 
where in symbiosis with the higher castes. Though i T 1 L | i Jj their ancestral land, partly as a result of dealings 
with moneyicenders and partly because under their 




















suffering from innumerable social and economic 
disabilities, the ‘‘ untouchable” is yet in many 
ways part of the general social structure, and con- 
forms linguistically and culturally to the general 
atmosphere of the region which he inhabits. Not 
so the aboriginal. Unless completely detribalised, 
he stands aloof from Hindu and Muslim society, 
maintains a distinct cultural heritage, oftenspeaks Khan 
a language of his own, and inhabits a tribal 
territory which is usually remote from the centres 

of civilisation and the routes of trade. Whether 
he belongs to a people 3,000,000 strong, such as 
the Gonds of Middle India, or to a small tribe of 

a few thousand individuals, he is always conscious 
of his tribal—we may call it “ national "—identity, 
and views the encroachment of outsiders on what 
he considers his ancestral homeland with dismay 
and resentment. 

In Hyderabad, the premier Indian State, with a 
population of 16,000,000 and an area nearly as large 
as Italy, the problem of assuring the future of the 
aboriginal tribesmen is as acute and important as 
in any other part of India. Within its borders live 
tribes in every stage of development from the 
primitive, semi-nomadic hunter and food-gatherer 
to the settled plough cultivator ; and each of these 
tribes is to-day face to face with the two historic 
civilisations of India, Islam and Hinduism. 
“* Assimilation " pure and simple, such as suggested 
by the less-informed of the aboriginals’ well-wishers, 
is hardly practical politics. 

The policy now adopted by His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Government opens different prospects 
for the tribesmen of the State. It enables the 
aboriginals to develop on the lines of their tradi- 
tional culture as distinct elements in the complex - 
ethnic structure of the country, and provides for ~~ 
education and economic assistance without aiming 
at total assimilation. This policy is sufficiently elastic 
to allow for the fundamental differences in the 
cultural background of the various tribes. A detailed 
anthropological analysis of a tribe’s potentialities 
has in each case preceded the drafting of a plan 
for economic or social improvements. 

The Chenchus, for instance, in the forest of the Amrabad 
Hills, stand even to-day on the economic level of Stone-Age 
man. Of dark skin and slight build, with coarse primitive 
features and wavy or curly hair, they are one of the last 
remnants of the Veddid race which must have roamed the 
length and breadth of the Indian peninsula long before the 
first agricultural populations established themselves in 
permanent settlements. The Chenchu of the hills, like his 
ancestors thousands of years ago, is still at heart a food- 
gatherer and hunter. With seldom a thought for the morrow, 
he is content to set out each morning in search of wild roots 
and tubers, jungle fruits and small game, and all that he 
gathers is consumed that day. Agriculture and the care 
of domestic animals have no place in traditional Chenchu 
culture, but in recent years some families have taken to 
keeping a few buffaloes or cows for the sale of milk and 
butter, Their aptitude for breeding livestock, helped rather 
than hindered by their nomadic habits, which facilitate the 
change of grazing-grounds, has been made the starting-point 
of the Government’s scheme for the economic amelioration of 


OF ABORIGINAL PEOPLES: 


August 15, when paramountcy lapsed, but at the time of writing it has 
negotiations have been conducted with a view to the State acceding to the Dominion of India. 
The enlightened way in which the problem of the aboriginal tribes is being handled in the 

State = an example that may be followed in other 
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ing civilisations expressed in th 
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of game and wild produce by the cultivation of grain crops 
and vegetables. But the first steps in agriculture do not 
lead immediately to a settled mode of life. The Reddi of 
the hills who fells and burns a piece of forest and sows 
millet and pulses in the ashes, abandons his field as soon 
as the fertility of the soil declines and moves to another 
slope, where he again clears the forest. This type of shifting 
cultivation can be continued indefinitely as long as a small 
population is in undisturbed possession of large stretches 
of forest. But the introduction of forest conservancy and 
the need to preserve timber and bamboo for commercial 
exploitation have set a limit to the clearance of forest for 
the sake of cultivation. The Reddis, no longer permitted to 
shift to new hill-slopes whenever the land close to their settle- 
ment was exhausted, had to look for other means of sub- 
sistence. At the same time there arose a demand for forest 
labour, and for years the Reddis were engaged by forest 
contractors and timber merchants for felling bamboo and 
timber and floating the produce in rafts down the Godavari 
River. But, ignorant of the ways of plainsfolk and no 


THE PREMIER INDIAN STATE WHICH CONTAINS WITHIN ITS BORDERS A NUMBER 
A MAP OF HYDERABAD SHOWING THE LOCATION OF 
THE TRIBES IN AN AREA NEARLY AS LARGE AS THAT OF ITALY. 


In the article on this page, Professor C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf describes the measures taken in 
Hyderabad State to assure the future of the aboriginal poe within its borders. The State 
has a population of over 16,000,000 and 

H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad, whose dynasty was feaiied in 
On June 12 the Nizam announced that he would declare the State independent after 
been reported that 


ne ruled by a Muslim, 
y Mir Kamruddin Ali 


rts of the sub-continent. 
served.) 





THE ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE BUDDHIST CAVES OF ELLORA, WHERE 
LARGE COMMUNITIES OF MONKS DWELT AS EARLY AS THE SECOND AND 
THIRD CENTURY B.C.-—— THE ABORIGINAL TRIBES OF THE DECCAN HAVE LIVED 
IN THE SHADOW OF HIGHLY - DEVELOPED CIVILISATIONS. 


Up to this day scattered members of the Bhil tribe inhabit the surrounding hills, but 
the changi: is sequence of cave temples seem to have left 


ancient feudal system there had been no individual 
property right in land, and the laws of the State 
_did not recognise possession as a valid title to 
ownership. Had this process been allowed to 
continue, the Gonds would, with few exceptions, 
have been reduced to the status of landless 
agricultural labourers and tenants. But drastic 
action on the part of Government restored 
the position and remedied many _ill-effects 

of the previous policy of laissez faire. In a 

large area, notified as a “tribal zone,” the 

transfer of land from aboriginals to members 
of advanced communities was forbidden, over 
100,000 acres of Government land were allotted 
to Gonds and other aboriginals free of charge, 
and special officers were appointed to carry out 
a policy of aboriginal rehabilitation. 

The task of bringing education to the Gonds was 
beset with innumerable difficulties. The Gonds of 
Hyderabad speak a language of their own; only 
a very few of them knew Urdu, the official language 
of the administration, and even Marathi and Telugu, 
the languages of the neighbouring Hindu populations, 
were known to only a minority. Now Gondi had 
neither script nor literature, and even the few Gonds 
who could read Urdu or Marathi had never tried to 
write their own language. It was obvious that 
primary education as well as adult education would 
have to be conducted in the mother tongue. This 
involved the creation of a Gondi literature and the 
training of Gond teachers. An Aboriginal Education 
Scheme which has been in operation since 1943 
provides for both. The script chosen for writing 
Gondi is a Nagri alphabet, similar to that used for 
Marathi and Hindi, but simplified by the exclusion 
of difficult consonant combinations. Anthropological 
research among the Gonds revealed a large oral 
literature, kept alive by a class of hereditary bards, 
but never recorded in writing. Gond epics, myths 
and songs were utilised in the composition of 
school books, and the Aboriginal Education Scheme 
serves the double purpose of bringing literacy 
to the tribesmen of the hills and forests, and 
of preserving for future generations the sacred tribal 
traditions and myths. 

The success of the Education Scheme has been surprising, 
and within two years boys of eighteen or twenty learnt not 
only to read, but to teach Gondi, Marathi and Urdu ; while 
Gond children seem to experience no great difficulty in writing 
two entirely different scripts: the Nagri of Gondi and 
Marathi and the Perso-Arabic script of the official Urdu. 
Simultaneously with the training of teachers proceeded 


the training of aboriginals for minor administrative 
posts, and within the last few years it has already been 
possible to appoint Gonds as village headmen and 


village accountants. 

Thus the aboriginals of Hyderabad are gradually 
emerging from a position of economic and social inferiority. 
They have still a long road to travel before they can enter 
the civic life of the State as the equal partners of the larger 
communities, but the first steps towards restoring their self- 
respect and educating them in the spirit of their cultural 
traditions have already been completed. 
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AN INDIAN PROBLEM; AND A SOLUTION: TRIBAL PEOPLES IN HYDERABAD. 
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' A VIEW FROM GOLCONDA FORT OF THE TOMBS OF THE KUTUB SHAHI KINGS: THESE 
EARLY RULERS DID NOT 
ATTEMPT TO IMPOSE ISLAM 
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THE FORT OF YADGIR, IN GULBERGA DISTRICT—STRONG FORTRESSES, BUILT BY HINDU } 

PRINCES AND LATER EX= pawn wenattly 

TENDED BY MUSLIM ; ¢ Pee aT 

NOBLES, CROWN MANY OF 
THE ROCKY HILLS. 
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\’ MUSICIANS IN FRONT OF A MONK’S HOUSE 


\ GHOSAIN MONASTERY OF SIKAR, IN ADILABAD DISTRICT, \ PURCHASE OF A SILVER CHAIN--AN OPPORTUNITY FOR \ 
\ THE PRINCIPAL HOME OF THE HYDERABAD GONDS, \ CONTACT WITH TRADERS OF OTHER COMMUNITIES. \ 
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IN THE |\ " AT THE WEEKLY MARKET: A GOND NEGOTIATING THE \ Ni ONE OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHEMES FOR IMPROVING y 
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ABORIGINAL ECONOMY: A CHENCHU HEADMAN WITH THE 
MUSLIM MANAGER OF A COLLECTIVE CHENCHU FARM. 
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\ ON A GOVERNMENT-SPONSORED COLLECTIVE FARM : CHENCHUS, WHO UNTIL RECENTLY SUBSISTED \ 
\ 


\ MAINLY ON WILD JUNGLE PRODUCE, OPERATING A DRAW-WELL FOR IRRIGATION PURPOSES. 
\ 
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On the facing page Professor Christoph von Firer-Haimendorf discusses the problem 
of the aboriginal tribes in India and describes how it is being met in the State of 
Hyderabad. He has written: ‘“‘ There can be no doubt that the existence in India 
of 23,000,000, people distinct in culture and often in language from the rest of the 
population calls for a definite policy. If the tribesmen are to survive physically 


THE STILL PRIMITIVE EXISTENCE OF MANY CHENCHUS: WOMEN AT THEIR DAILY 
TASK OF DIGGING IN THE FOREST FOR EDIBLE ROOTS AND TUBERS. 
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and economically they must reach a modus vivendi in their relations with the 
advanced population, but if their cultural heritage is to persist they must retain a 
certain separateness recognised by an administration adapted to their character and 
special needs. Complete and unregulated assimilation to neighbouring peasant folks 
of other stock is not always in the tribesmen’s best interest." 


Photographs by Professor C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf. (World Copyright Reserved.) 
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HOW AN OUTSTANDING INDIAN PROBLEM 
ABORIGINAL TRIBESMEN OF HYDERABAD 
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A CHENCHU HUT MADE OF LEAFY BRANCHES 
SET ASIDE BY THE GOVERNMENT 
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SHOWING THE PRIMITIVE 
FEATURES CHARACTER- N an article on 


ISTIC OF THE VEDDID z 
RACE ; ACHENCHU TRIBES- page 190 and with the 


| 
A KOYA COLLECTING THE JUICE OF A PALMYRA PALM FROM MAN OF HYDERABAD photographs on page 191 \ 
SECTIONS OF BAMBOO WHICH HE EMPTIES INTO A GOURD BOTTLE. and those reproduced { 
selbst ad : = here, Professor Christoph \ 
= erat -} von Firer-Haimendorf 
presents a picture of a 
littlé-known Indian \ 
problem and particularly } 
as it affects Hyderabad, { 
the premier Indian State, 
with a population of 
16,000,000 and covering \ 
an area of 82,313 square +e Nee? | 
miles. The problem is i \ 
presented by the abori- " re : ; 
ginal tribes of India, 
representing in their 
way of life every stage 
of development from the ' 
primitive nomad to the \ 
settled cultivator of \ 
the land. There are over \ 
23,000,000 of these ; 
backward people stand- ‘ } 
ing aloof from the Hindu- \ \ 
Muslim factions and \ 
whose future will now \ 
be the concern of the ' 
Indian leaders of the \ 
two new Dominions. In \ 
this connection the 
article on page 190 is of } : j ' 
special interest as show- Tee | ae r \ 
Ing the way in WhICH, \nummnm_snnanninmnenmnnsenmndannmennnan J 
by pa wr ‘ REPRESENTING AN EARLY STAGE OF HUMAN DEVELOP- ‘ 
S \ MENT: A REDDI GIRL ON A PLATFORM GUARDING THE } 
\ RIPENING MILLET AGAINST BIRDS AND’ MONKEYS, \ 
THE MOST PRIMITIVE SYSTEM OF SHIFTING CULTIVATION: HILL REDDIS DIBBLING - Leen | aaa 
MILLET SEED INTO HOLES MADE WITH STICKS.ON A BURNT JUNGLE HILLSIDE. See 3 : ; 
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OUTSIDE A TYPICAL VILLAGE SCHOOL BUILT OF WOOD, BAMBOO AND GRASS } RULING RACE IN LARGE AREAS OF MIDDLE INDIA: A CIRCLE OF GOND 
A GROUP OF GOND TEACHERS STU ING A NEW ADULT LITERACY CHAR ‘ WORSHIPPERS BEFORE THE SACRED SYMBOLS OF THEIR CLAN GOD. 
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3LEM IS SOLVED IN THE PREMIER INDIAN STATE: 
\BAD WHOSE FUTURE IS OFFICIALLY ASSURED. 









































BRANCHES —A TRACT OF FOREST LAND HAS BEEN 
)VERNMENT AS A ‘“‘ CHENCHU’ RESERVE.” 
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Nizam of Hyderabad, a 
Muslim ruler over a pre- a : 
dominantly Hindu popu- i 
lation, has through his 4 
Government provided 
education and economic 
assistance which will 
enable them to develop 
on the lines of their 
traditional culture. 
Among the tribes living 
in Hyderabad are the 
Chenchus, whose 
nomadic way of life is 
being gradually changed 
by the provision of col- 
lective farms managed 
by Government officials ; 
the Hill Reddis, a tribe 
of shifting cultivators, 
who are now engaged in 
forestry work, the pfo- 
duce being handled by 
their own co-operative 
society ; and the Gonds 
and Koyas, once the 
ruling race in large areas | (re = ’ PRIN CWA c 
of Central India, for ‘ page (28 UA ALANS \\ SA 
whom a great deal has ” } AZZ ae TTT Ae te -* 
already been done under > 

” _ 4 the Aboriginal Educa- 
{ A TYPICAL MEMBER OF AN ABORIGINAL PEOPLE NOW / 4:5. scheme of 1943. 
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EMPLOYED IN FORESTRY WHOSE PRODUCE IS HANDLED y 
BY A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY: A REDDI DRUMMER. j 








EMPLOYED NOWADAYS IN FELLING TIMBER AND FLOATING IT DOWN TO THE RAJ AH- 
MUNDRY MARKET: A GROUP OF REDDIS TYING BAMBOO INTO A RAFT. 
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EXCITED GOND WORSHIPPERS, CARRYING THE IDOL OF THE GOD BHIMANA-—-A CARVED } 
4 STAFF PLUMED WITH PEACOCK FEATHERS AND TWO SACRED SPEARS. } 


% '' 
{ TRAINING A BACKWARD RACE TO TAKE ITS PLACE IN COMMERCIAL LIFE: GOND 
/ BOYS BEING TAUGHT ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, INVOLVING SIMPLE CALCULATIONS, 
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LOSING THEIR WOOL. 


HERE is a hope that Robertson Hare and Ralph Lynn may appear this autumn in 

a new farce by Ben Travers. Here, then, is excitement for those who cherished 

the tanglewood tales of the Aldwych ; for addicts who like still to thrust under the seat 

both sterm judgment and cold reason, and spend a bemused hour or so twining their hair 

with straws. London has long lacked any farces of the blood royal. They are rare indeed. 

Dramatists have a coy habit of drawing back on the very edge, like a suddenly doubtful 

diver on the top board. When a play is labelled “ farcical comedy,” we shiver a little. 

Plainly the author is self-conscious. He has checked the revels to take thought. Dignity, 

he says, must be served, and so a farce of promise 
dwindles to a shadow. 

In this school there can be no hedging, half-hearted 
trimming. Your master of farce goes to the theatre 
ready to lose his wool. When Ben Travers is about we 
know that the wool and the fur will fly under the strong 
light of a green-cheese moon. Once he wrote for the 
Aldwych a farce called “‘ Thark.” The scene was a 
haunted manor. At the last Tom Walls and Ralph 
Lynn were uneasily abed, Lynn feverishly gnawing his 
knuckles while his companion, a defiant, gunning 
walrus, prepared to pepper all phantoms. Watchers 
were still faint with mirth when Travers boldly and 
unexpeetedly dropped the curtain on both. scene and 
play. The revels were ended, and it was a master-stroke 
to end them thus. The old hands of the Aldwych 
realised that, so late in the evening, explanations would 
pall: none would want to know the precise reason for 
this thing or that. Enough, merely, that they had 
happened—and _hilariously—within the walls of Thark. 

Since that night in the ’twenties I have hoped at 
each new farce to be taken again to the grounds of 
Thark— strongly established in mind as the official 
residence of the First Lord of Misrule. Usually, alas, 
we have stayed outside, except on those occasions when 
Travers himself has returned, and the master—ushered 
in by a butler with such a name as Death or Doom—has 








A SCTNE FROM “OFF THE RECORD” 
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DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS. 


O all who go down to the sea in ships, Trinity House, its Brethren and its works are 
of vital import. But it is doubtful if they know much about this great Corporation. 
To the general public, it means buoys, lightships and lighthouses, and perhaps some 
picturesque sinecure bestowed upon a popular personage, enabling him to wear a uniform 
and call himself an Elder Brother. In this last connection Commander Hilary P. Mead 
tells some amusing stories in his book “ Trinity House ’’ (Sampson Low; 15s.), which 
deals with the Corporation from the days of Henry VIII. to the present time. A French 
naval officer, one story runs, asked Mr. Churchill at a Guildhall luncheon what was the 
uniform he was wearing. That of “ Le Fréve Ainé de 
la Trinité”’ he was informed. ‘‘ Mon Dieu, quelle 
influence !’’ came the astonished comment. Another 
version places the Frenchman at a Foreign Office 
reception, where the same question was posed, to receive 
the reply: ‘‘O! celui-la c'est un Frére Ainé de la 
Trinité.”’ The comment on this occasion is said to 
have been: ‘“ Tiens! tiens! en voila une position trés 
vemarquable, trés avantageuse méme!”’ But there is 
much more than an occasional story in Commander 
Mead’s record. There are only five books in existence, 
he tells us, which deal with the history of Trinity 
House. The best of these is the oldest, “‘ An Account 
of the Corporation of Trinity House of Deptford Strond, 
and of Sea-Marks in General,’’ by John Whormby, Esq., 
Clerk of the said Corporation. 1746-1861. Though 
authoritative, it is “‘ very formal and dry.’ Conse- 
quently there was room for a modern successor, which 
Commander Mead provides. 

To see a ship afloat is to become curious as to how 
it came into being. By simple prose and clever photo- 
graphy, “Ships,’’ by J. S. Redshaw (Muller; ros. 6d.), 
supplies the answer. The author is a naval architect, 
and he deals with his complex subject in a manner which 
the least mechanically-minded can understand and find 
interesting, setting his reader off on a journey which 
begins in the “ Office’’ of a big shipbuilding yard and 


: LIEUT. LASHWOOD (ANTHONY HOLMES, Jeads out to the yards, where the keel-plate lies on the 


resumed his old delirious dance. Occasionally, as in - ” 
EXTREME RIGHT) : HE FIRED A TORPEDO WHICH SANK A COAL BARGE. THE building-blocks ae tha ship gradually takes shape. The 


passages of ‘“‘ Madame Louise,” Vernon Sylvaine has apmimat (HUGH WAKEFIELD, LEFT) : 
caught something of the Travers style, foolery’s 
majestic flourish. Even so, he rarely sustains a 
whole evening of high-powered soaring. 

Farce ought, of course, to have some logical 
(or, at least, momentarily plausible) base from 
which to soar. The mansion of Thark—if ever 
we troubled to inquire—would be shown to have 
a solid foundation. Your untried farceur believes 
too readily that any sprawling whorls or arabesques 
of nonsense will do, and that he can thrust his 
audience into mid-career with little or no prepar- 
ation. That is not the way. In the richest farce 
the watcher is led gently but swiftly up the garden 
until, lost amid the tangles of the miz-maze, he 
ceases to ask how he came there. 

The plays Pinero wrote for the Court Theatre 
sixty years ago are miracles of construction. In 
books on the stage we have heard too much of the 
Tanquerays and the Ebbsmiths, too little of, say, 
“The Magistrate.” It was a sharp idea of the 
Arts Theatre to revive this three years ago; we 
have not forgotten the sight of Denys Blakelock, 
the notorious Mr. Posket, skipping from peril to 
peril like a timidly frivolous goat. The gas-lit 
frolic: can throw most modern farces into shadow. 
It is strange that Pinero should have been over- 
looked while other Victorians, “‘ Charley’s Aunt,” 
“The Private Secretary” and ‘“ When Knights 
Were Bold,” returned year by year. These are 


: ey ’ ’ 
quiet to-day: “Charley’s Aunt” keeps some  xyyou wAxKRFIELp, as THE ADMIRAL IN THE FINAL SCENE OF THE IAN HAY—STEPHEN KING- cur : : ; 
GIVES THE TOAST: ‘“‘ THE NAVY AND THE HOUSE printing of Flinders’ own carefully - written 


exuberance, though its first rapture has long -HALL NAVAL COMEDY “ OFF THE RECORD,” 
waned, but it would take a resourceful comedian to 
revive either catch-phrase curate or bold Sir Guy. 

In farce much must depend on the players. a = ae tg ~~ 
Here (of all forms) a dramatist needs the right Wi 
actor to animate his script, tangle his wool. 
the ’twenties at the Aldwych there was the twitching 
Ralph Lynn, looking like a Tenniel drawing of the Mad 
Hatter and able to express a world of anguish with a 
whisk of the hand. There was Tom Walls, at his zenith 
as some glazed and muffled walrus at large in the gay- 
dog-days. There was Mary Brough, a quivering feather 
boa. And there was Robertson Hare, waiting for the 
hounds, For years Travers led them a pretty dance, up 
and down the staircase of Rookery Nook and around the 
halls of Thark. The earliest of his Aldwych plays was 
““ A Cuckoo in the Nest,” with Mary Brough breathing 
brimstone and Ralph Lynn sleeping under a wash- 
stand. Since the Aldwych there have been other 
attempts to form farcical partnerships. That between 
Alfred Drayton and Ksbertson Hare had most promise. 
Hare was born to be tortured; Drayton was the man 
to torture him. So we hada set of plays (Travers and 
Sylvaine contributed) built, as it were, under two domes : 
Drayton would go for Hare bald-headed, and Hare, 
booming like a sepulchral bittern, submitted to intoler- 
able indignities. Admirable; but the plays never 
established anything like an Aldwych tradition. 


Gerald Savory’s ‘“‘ George and Margaret” and two 4 eer AND Pah, gama. : pi eee gana 
CEA ee ae mere sen ane oe See in time to meet the Nazis’ new “ Tiger’”’ tank, The book 


pieces by Terence Rattigan are pleasant in memory.  pagapise,” WHICH HE HAS DESCRIBED AS “AN ENTERTAINMENT CHIEFLY 
REFERRING TO LOVE AND MARRIAGE.” 


We have had, too, many examples of American farce. 
Broadway specialises in a mechanical brand of wise- 
cracking craziness, in the precisely-calculated irresponsibility, the carefully - planned 
impromptu. This is often funny, always slick, but usually it lacks the true effervescence. 
The best British farces are more natural, more supple. You cannot be self-consciously 
clever in the halls of Thark. Graduates of the college of wit-crackers are not naturally 
lords of misrule. 

It has been a poor year for farce in the West End. ‘* Off the Record” is the best of 
recent efforts. Long ago, Ian Hay and Stephen King-Hall perfected an amiable form of 
naval misadventure. The present play, naval-political, may be slower than its forerunners, 
but now and then it runs into brisk nonsense, and its romps are graced by Hugh 
Wakefield as an Admiral aground, and by Tom Gill as a flag-lieutenant who, though he 
fights desperately to catch up with the world, is always one beat behind. But there is no 
one like Travers. It will be a joy to get back to the Tharkian scene. Already, in the mind, 
the doors stand wide, and within voices are raised in the Aldwych-pattern speech of blessed 
memory that is “ like a tangled chain ; nothing impair’d, but all disorder’d.”—J. C. Trewin. 


“ wHAT! WITH THE PRESENT SHORTAGE!” 





OF COMMONS CAN DO ANYTHING OFF THE RECORD!” 
In the naval-politigal comedy “ Off the Renews by Ian Hay and Stephen King-Hall, now _ the narrative is the only thing in the book. There 


an sepens te Gevclopments which ‘ensee Hugh are brief biographies of both Flinders and his 


as an Admira: aground, graces the revels. 








photographs vary from the assembling of turbine 
‘blading to the all-electric galley on a luxury 
liner. Some of them are in colour. 

There is no sail-loft pictured in Mr. Redshaw’s 
book, which, possibly, will make it of little interest 
to Adlard Coles, author of “‘ More Sailing Days” 
(Rbt. Ross; 21s.), and his kind. For he writes— 
and with high enthusiasm—of little boats with 
big sails: his Tumlare yacht Zara, which could 
accommodate one person in comfort, two in 
tolerance, three in an atmosphere of tenseness and 
four in bitter enmity ; of the building and sailing 
of her successor, Mary Aidan, a fast 23-ft. L.W.L. 
cruiser ; and of Cohoe, a boat of Tumlaren type, like 
Zara, but considerably larger. The Solent, the 
Channel Islands and the French coast as far west 
as Lezardrieux are the happy sailing-grounds of 
these little ships; and whether it be the quiet 
beauty of a Devon bay or the thrill of summer 
racing, a night of violence in the Channel or the 
wonderful meals to be had at a little hotel up the 
River Rance—the name of which the author does 
not reveal !—it all makes delightful record. 

Very different is ‘‘ Matthew Flinders’ Narrative 
of His Voyage in the Schooner ‘Francis’: 1798 ’’ 
(Golden Cockerel Press; 84s.). As Mr. Geoffrey 
Rawson, the editor, admits, this voyage was but 
a minor incident in the long and varied career of 
Flinders ; neither is the account a newly-discovered 
document. But it is pleasing to have the first 


manuscript so handsomely produced. Not that 


friend George Bass. There is the story of Bass’s 
boat voyage, when he found the Strait which 
bears his name, together with his own journal of that 
great adventure. There is an account of the wreck of 
the Sydney Cove, an event which led to the discovery of 
the Illawarra coal-seams by Bass and to the first export 
of coal from Australia. The book, indeed, is a collection 
of items of interest which throw a vivid light on a 
period of heroic exploration, discovery and marine 
survey in Australian waters and on the men who 
played their part in these undertakings. 

For a perfect picture of official chaos and confusion, 
the opening chapter of ‘‘ Blue Pencil Admiral,’’ by Rear- 
Admiral G. P. Thomson, C.B. (Sampson Low; 15s.), is 
bad to beat. The book is his story of Press Censorship 
during the war and, indirectly, it is a tribute to his own 
genius and personality. For out of chaos he constructed 
a machine that ran as smoothly and as efficiently as could 
be expected: it would be childish to imagine that any 
censorship department could be faultless. He can tell of 
a censor who spoke fifty-two languages, though he fails 
to specify them; of an American correspondent who 
tricked the censors and baffled the security authorities 
in their efforts to find out how he did it; of a German 


J. B. PRIESTLEY (CENTRE) CHATTING WITH — censor’s slip which enabled us to produce an anti-tank gun 


abounds with interesting material, including a fine story 
of Churchill and Eisenhower. Speaking to a mutual 
friend, Churchill said: ‘‘ You will remember that I insisted I had not been made First 
Minister of the Crown to witness the dismemberment of the British Empire. I would add 
this. If ever judgment has to be given on a question of vital importance to the British 
Empire, there is no man I would sooner choose to be the judge than General Eisenhower.” 
The problem of the paintings of the modern school is one that can neither be over- 
looked nor brushed aside. To the sceptic many a picture is “ just a daub”; to the 
enthusiast it is a message, an inspiration, a perfect example of the painter’s art. Michael 
Rothenstein makes a gallant attempt to bridge the gulf between the two. “Looking at 
Paintings ’’ (Routledge ; 8s. 6d.) takes twenty pictures by modern British artists, repro- 
duces them in colour and, on the opposite page, comments on them as Mr. Rothenstein 
sees and enjoys them. At the end of the book is a selection of extracts from the 
writings, letters, note-books and journals of some contemporary painters which 
further help the student to realise what constitutes the artist’s aim and the manner 
and meaning of his work. W. R. CaLverrt. 
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and Britain’s true wealth 


TI’s direct exports have surpassed pre-war records by 
well over one hundred per cent. For the past financial 
year the figure stood at more than three and three- 
quarter million pounds. 


Apart from its size, the significant thing about this large 
sum is the fact that less than a fifth of it represents the 
cost of materials, while over three million pounds is 
overseas payment for British skill—in full accord with 
the policy recommended in the Government’s Economic 
Survey for 1947. 


TI have embarked on a big reconstruction scheme at 
home which is aimed at the fullest possible use of 
British workmanship. They are concentrating on the 
development and marketing of skill and experience. 
They know that Britain has enough of those two 


J AC oO e 9 S commodities to meet her own needs and the needs of 
half the world besides. 


: Tlis a team of engineering industries which serve in 
more ways than may be realised. The component 
companies have made their own reputations in the 
fields of precision tubes, bicycles, electrical appli- 
ances and cables, wrought light alloys, pressure 


Wa t er b i SCcU i t © vessels, metal furniture and paints—the whole is TI 


Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Sq., London, W.1 
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The Tower Suite wa 
The famous Tower Suite of the RD : 
Branksome Tower Hotel commands 4 , 
especially a feature enjoyed by most me a AN 
of the self-contained suites—magni- : oe 


ficent views over the Solent to the 
Purbecks and the Isle of Wight. 


The ten acres of thickly-wooded ! 74} bd Bb, 
grounds belonging to the Hotel, \ WMOCUCAMN lend 


provide the perfect blend of seaside 
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rf a - raph ve Ay pd eee will allow. That’s why 

igh and honourable pla restriction ; 
the best Hotels of Britain. bred gp _— ahenaes daareee 
BRANKSOME TOWER HOTEL Ly) : Later when we are back to normal, 
Si A we shall produce your favourite 
B ‘IRN EMOUT 4 U/ Up S Ty garments in sufficient quantities and 
0 é varieties to meet your demands. 





Telephone: Bournemouth 4000 
Telegrams : Branksome Tower, Bournemouth 


Patronised by Royalty 








CELLULAR CLOTHING CO LONDON WI 
@3 



























abt jeune TETLEY & CO., LTD, LONDON & NEW YORK 
= 
Neo World! 
OVERSEAS | 
SHIPPING 





When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT ’’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices ‘‘In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. GIFTS gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.8.E. SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 


’ 
“ Church of England CHILDREN Ss SOCIETY (formerly Waifs & Strays) Settee 
MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 ee, ee enero, 68.1 Bis sacscsscseccoscsssseesessecssseseess 


HAPPINESS 
EDUCATION 
CITIZENSHIP 


OVER 5,000 CHILDREN 
NOW IN OUR CARE. 










































THE ILLUSTRATED 


THE LONDON | 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA | 


V 


Carnaval Romain Overture, op. 9 (Berlioz) Parts 1 and 2. K 1552 


Symphony No 3 in F major, op. 90 (Brahms) Parts 1-10 K 1448-52 


Automatic couplings AK 1448-52 


The 


Princesses 


Bird Suite 


with the 


Fire (Stravinsky ) Sixth side: Scherzo (The Dance of the 


Phe Fire 
uplings AK 1574-6 


Golden Apples) from * sird * Ballet (original version) 


K 1574-6 Automatic co 


The Perfect Fool—Ballet Musie (J/olst) 
tide of the Valkyries (Wagner). Conductor, Victor de Sab 
Antom: AK 1561-2 


Fourth side: The ata K 1561-2 


ative couplin Ss 


, Deccams 7 


cord Cc 
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Peace and Twenty ee 
smooth 


Blended 


with extra care to give extra pleasure to Virginia smokers, 


The quality of contentment is the quality of Escudos 


and satisfying and designed for quiet enjoyment. 


Kscudos are very good cigarettes indeed. Rather bigger than 


normal — and very much better. 


S 


COPE’ 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 3/8 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 


NEWS 


LONDON 


Modern Jewellery by 


Gold necklet with gold, diamond set, 


Pair gold clip earrings 


ASPREY & CO. EPD., 


OVER A MILLION CLIPPER PASSENGERS WERE CARRIED 


b-y 


“IT want to be an 
air hostess”’ 


SHE TELLS STEWARDESS 
LORNA TAGGART was only 
eight. All on her own, she 
made a 3,000-mile flight by 


Clipper to see her grannie in 
Scotland. But she loved every 
the comfort, 
the 


minute of it 
the 
friendliness of all aboard. 
She was the darling of the 
and had breakfast with 
the master pilot. He told her 
lots about Flying Clippers. 
In 20 years they have flown 
500,000,000 miles, and now 
They carry 
than 


wonderful meals, 


crew, 


serve 46 lands. 


more passengers any 

other trans-ocean airline. 
As she left the giant Clipper 

at Airport, Lorna 


waved goodbye to the stew- 


London 


ardess. “I want to be an air 
hostess, too!’’ she cried, and 
her eyes sparkled as she 


added, “‘on a Flying Clipper, 


of course!” 






WINNER OF 





Asprey 


detachable clip. £247. 


£11.-0. 0. 


165-168 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


IN 








1946 


-ar-old flies Atlantic 


alone 





‘ 


**Go by Flying Clipper when you go”’ 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


THE AVIATION SAFETY AWARD FOR 1946 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





A NOBLE CAR. 


&-PASSENGER LIMOUSINE BY HOOPER 











The fleet of Daimler cars ordered by the South African Government for the use of Their Majesties completed 


a total of nearly 100,000 miles, much of it in wild and difficult country, to the entire satisfaction of the Royal 





Tour authorities. 








Infallible in performance * Impeccable in appearance 


“TWENTY-SEVEN’ *“STRAIGHT-EIGHT’ 


6-CYLINDER-IIO B.H.P. aimler 8-CYLINDER-1I50 B.H.P. 
With Fluid Transmission (licensed under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler patents) 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED COVENTRY & LONDON 








